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“Tue Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before e1aut o'clock a.M. 

y @ 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ade 
HURSDAY wasa white day for the French Empire. On 
that day a despatch was received from M. de Montholon, 

Consul-General at New York, announcing the fall of Puebla 
on the 17th of May, and the surrender of General Ortega with 
18,000 men. The French Commander-in-Chief instantly 
pushed a division on towards the capital. This intelligence 
still requires details, but it is believed by the French Govern- 
ment, which has ordered salutes to be fired, and received con- 
gratulatory telegrams from Vienna and Berlin. The success 
does not terminate the war, but, once in the capital, Napoleon 
can retire, and the prospect soothes France, which was be- 
coming alarmingly irritated at the expense and bloodshed of 
the invasion. 








The British Government is almost at war with Japan. On 
the 6th of April Colonel Neale forwarded to Miako a British 
ultimatum demanding the execution of the murderers of 
Captain Richardson, an indemnity for that offence, and a 
liberal compensation to the sufferers or their surviving rela- 
tives. The time granted is twenty days, after which Colonel 
Neale will adopt measures “‘ proportioned to the degree of 
ill-advised obstinacy or resistance which the Japanese Govern- 
ment may assume.’ A powerful fleet of ten men-of-war and 
three gunboats is in the harbour of Yokohama, ready to enforce 
the demand, and a native official suggests that the British 
should punish the principal murderer, the Prince of Satsuma, 
by seizing the Loochoo Islands, which are his, and which 
yield him 50,000. a year. It is improbable that the Japanese 
will yield, as the blow would destroy the power of the great 
aristocracy, which is now in the ascendant. 


The entertainment at the Guildhall to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Monday last displayed a magnificence 
that recalled the splendour, without the beauty, of the 
“Arabian Nights.” The cost of the gigantic and gorgeous 
tickets of invitation alone is said to have been near 2,000/., 
and the additional insurances, as we mentioned last week, 
were for 50,0007. The Princess was in more thar usual 
radiance, and her manner, so English in other respects, so 
un-Englishly cordial, is rapidly making her the pet of the coun- 
try. Her expression, kind, cordial, delicate, and innocent, 
was touched with a twilight archness that seemed to depre- 
cate the formality, while it heartily accepted the enjoyments, 
of these festivities. No wonder the worthy aldermen flapped 
themselves about in an agony of delight, and basked in her 
smile like their own turtles in the sun. They had even risen into 
the sublimity ofa sentiment. On the way from the Robing-room 
to the Hall lay a transparency representing the home of the 
Princess’s youth,—which was the pearl of aldermanic deli- 








eacy. Her Royal Highness dances well, and though her 
evident want of familiarity with the ‘‘ Lancers” threw her 
back on the counsels of her husband, this did but add a new 
grace to the many graces of her manner. The feelings of the 
City Corporation were not soothed by the presence of any of 
their recently vanquished political foes, for Mr. Disraeli was 
the only statesman present, and very sleepy and lionlike he 
looked, as he towered on the duis above Prince and people. The 
peeresses were in good force, and might be described as the 
Royal British Life Guards of the regal beauty, so well and 
largely did they enchase the little gem of Denmark. 


The statue of the Prince Consort erected in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens as a Memorial of the Exhibition of 1862 
was unveiled on Wednesday. The ceremonial is not Eng- 
lish, and was not interesting, but it was attended by an 
immense concourse of the Upper Ten Thousand. 


In the final debate in the Lords on the payment of Catholic 
chaplains for services in prisons, Lord Derby quitted his 
friends. He defended the measure strongly on its merits as 
one dictated by simple justice. ‘The Catholic criminal had a 
right to the services of his priest as much as the Protestant, 
and the priest had, therefore, a claim to be paid for rendering 
them. This speech, doubtless, expresses Lord Derby's thought, 
but it was not uttered the less readily because it will conciliate 
the Ultramontanes. The Irish Conservatives, on the other 
hand, are annoyed to the last degree, and declare that Lord 
Derby has forfeited the leadership of his party. These very 
gentlemen would insist that a Mussulman had a right to the 
consolation of his own faith, and think a Protestant in Spain 
horribly used because he is forbidden to propagate his belief. 


A remarkable scene occurred in Boston, Massachussetts, 
on 28th May. The 54th Massachussetts, the first coloured 
regiment regularly officered and organized by a State, was 
publicly weleomed by the Governor and the citizens on its 
way to the war. The reception from all classes was enthusi- 
astic, and the list of officers has been filled from the best and 
oldest families of the State. It is noticed as a strange instance 
of the poetical justice which sometimes recurs in history, that 
the coloured regiment, splendidly drilled and equipped, marched 
singing John Brown’s hymn over the spot where Burns was 
seized, the first slave arrested in Massachussetts under the fugi- 
tive slave law. The officers at Hilton Head report most favour- 
ably of their African troops, the want of education being fully 
supplied by their superior docility and affection. Mr. Stanton 
asserts that he shall soon have 200,000 black troops, which is 
rhodomontade ; but ifhe has a tenth of that number they will 
change the character of the war. They are as obedient as 
regulars, and men who fight with a halter round their necks do 
not straggle. What is now wanted is an order breaking any 
white ofticer who refuses to accept a negro’s challenge on the 
ground of colour. Insult will then cease at once. 


The alarm of the French Ministry at the result of the elec- 
tions seems only to increase as they study the returns. Num- 
bers of the official candidates were only accepted because 
they were friendly to reform,—M. de Jaucourt, for instance, 
Chief of the Cabinet of the Minister of the Interior, telling 
the electors of the Seine-et-Marne that he was inspired by 
the ideas of 1789. The defeated candidates too frequently 
polled large votes, Lille, for instance, giving the Opposition 
13,000 votes to 18,000; Valenciennes, 12,000 to 13,000; 
Nivit, 10,419 to 10,672; Grenoble, 16,000 to 19,000; 
Mulhouse, 11,507 to 12,147; Metz, 11,000 to 17,000, and 
districts in equal proportion. In all cases the towns gave a 
heavy majority for the Opposition, who were only defeated 
by the peasant votes included in the circumscription. It is 
still rumoured that the Emperor will accept the lesson he 
has received. 


The debate of Tuesday night on Mr. Charles Buxton’s pro- 
posal to relax the conditions of subscription to the Articles 
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and Prayer Book of the Church was one of the best of the | Herr von Bismark as a traitor to Prussia. Meanwhile, the 
session. ‘The speech in which the case was opened was lucid, Press has formally repudiated the ordinance, and sixteen 
temperate, and penetrated with the desire to reconcile the journals, six of them metropolitan, have agreed to appeal to 
influence of the Church with the intellectual freedom of her | the judges. 


ministers. Mr. Buxton, of course, drew attention to the great ceneemieaeas 
diminution in the candidates for orders from the Universities. The final agreements between Greece, Denmark, and the 


Within twenty years they had sunk from 242 to 120 at | three protecting Powers, as to the election of King George 
Oxford, from 270 to 178 at Cambridge, and he ascribed this have been published, and are not altogether satisfactory. The 
to the growing dislike to intellectual slavery. In the | Danish family drove as hard a bargain as if they were confer- 
greatest age of the Church it had not been so, and no one had | Ting, instead of aceepting, a favour. The cession of the Ionian 
opposed the imposition of those “ orders to the Church ” with | Islands is made a condition of acceptance, a grant of 10,0002. 
which subscription began, more earnestly than the great | 9 year secured on the islands, and another of 12,000/. a year 
ancestor of one of their warmest advocates (Lord Robert | given by the Three Powers, making 22,000/. a year, in addé- 
Cecil), namely, Cecil, Lord Burleigh. The greatest age of the | “on to the Civil List to be voted by Greece. From the use of 
Church had, therefore, not found subscription necessary the words “ Prince William,” instead of King George, used 
for its unity. ‘To this Mr. Gladstone subsequently replied | 1 all other clauses, the 12,000/. a year seems to be indepen- 
that subscription had not been found necessary in that age, | dent of the Crown—a personal appanage, as it were, to increase 
only because stronger remedies had been used, and he sup- | the King’s independence. In the final interviews with the 
posed no one would now advocate the return to those “ warm | deputation the new King expressed himself determined to 
applications” which were the favourite remedy of Queen | abide by constitutional principles ; but on the main question, 
Mary, or those ‘sharp instruments” which were preferred | the Regent, who is to reorganize the local administration, 
by the Star Chamber in the time of her successor. The debate | nothing whatever was said. The French papers report that he 








was marked by two speeches of much promise from young | Will be an Englishman. 


Oxford men—Mr. Walter Morrison, the member for Plymouth, 
and Mr. Butler-Johnstone, the member for Canterbury, both 
of them warmly on the Liberal side, though the latter was 
delivered from the Conservative benches. For the rest, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes offered a well-intended but mistaken 
amendment—to dispense with subscription to the Prayer Book, 
but to retain the subscription to the Articles. Mr. Henley 
expressed his preference for pious divines without intellectual 
scruples and culture, and Mr. Disraeli laboured oratorically, 
like a ship pitching in a head sea, to convince himself and 
his audience that scepticism is merely an epidemic of the 
centuries, which raged much more fiercely in the seventeenth 
century than it now does, and no more needs a special 
remedy than the cholera or the plague, which become fainter 
and fainter on every return. 


In the course of the same debate Mr. Grant Duff made 
some severe comments on Lord Palmerston’s episcopal appoint- 
ments as one cause of the recent troubles. They were, he 
said, sadly wanting in two great requisites for the episcopal 
office—learning and temper ; but what could be expected from 
a Minister who had so rapidly developed ‘by the process 
familiar to all who had studied the history of Christianity in 
Southern Europe,” from the powerful, but light and airy 
Givinity of classical mythology, who 

‘Semper ardentes acuit sagittas 
Cote cruenta,” 


into the “man of God” of late years? It is not the first 
time Lord Palmerston has been associated in the House with 
that “‘unprincipled and self-willed boy,” but the shaft was 
aimed this time less at the Minister than at the cloud of epis- 
copal lawn which seems to flutter over and protect him. The 
‘* translation” of Cupid to the higher dignity of patronizing 
evangelical bishops, provoked a smile at the development of 
the divinity, but a laugh at his clerical favourites. 


The bill for flogging garotters has passed its second read- 
ing in the House of Lords, and will, therefore, become law, 
to the great annoyance of the criminal class, who have 
counted securely on philanthropic opposition. With nothing 
but bread to eat, and nothing but water to drink, and an im- 
prisonment commenced by three floggings, highway assaults 
will not be the exciting amusements they have been. 


A new incident has occurred in the Prussian dispute. 


Little or no news has been received from Poland this week, 
the Russian Government having apparently succeeded in 

| suppressing all telegrams, and that little is not very satis- 
factory. It is stated, apparently on good authority, that the 
Secret Government has executed seven or eight persons 
accused of treason to the nation. The people having accepted 

| this government, it has, of course, the position which would 
be occupied by a legal dictator, but power of life and death 
| does not imply a right to dispense with the moral law. These 
| men, whatever their crimes,—and the Committee strikes 
| usually at the right person, —are condemned unheard, and their 
executions are, therefore, neither more nor less than assassi- 
| nations, most disgraceful to the cause they are perpetrated to 
defend. The secret sentences passed by the Russian Govern- 
ment seem to have demoralized even the patriots, who forget 
that assassination is the one crime which in history has never 
| been successful. We trust the foreign allies of the revolt will 


|make the discontinuance of this practice the price of their 
continued support. 


The three Courts of France, England, and Ausiria, have, 
it is stated, agreed on the proposal to be submitted to Russia 
on behalf of the Poles. This is the “ specific proposal” re- 
quested by Prince Gortschakoff, and includes six points—a 
complete amnesty; a representative assembly, with power 
over the budget ; Polish administrators ; complete liberty of 
conscience ; a just law of conscription ; and an armistice. The 

















Just before the issue of the Press ordinance, the Crown 
Prince had started on a military tour of inspection, and the 
towns resolved to mark their seuse of the King’s conduct by | 
refusing his son a reception. At Dantzic the neglect was | 
most marked, and the Prince took advantage of the inci- | 
dent to say :—‘‘I deplore that I have come hither at a time 
in which a quarrel has arisen between Government and | 
people, which I have been in the highest degree surprised to 

learn. I know nothing of the ordinances which led to it. 

I was absent. I took no part in the deliberations which 

led to it.” He added a formal expression of his belief that 
Prussia would advance under his father to the greatness 

appointed for it, but the words struck consternation into | 
the hearts of the reactionaries. It is said that the Ministry | 
repaired to the King to demand his protection, and menaces | 
are for the first time heard that a free régime may condemn | 





Powers can hardly hope that Russia will honestly concede 
representation, which would immediately be demanded in 
Russia Proper, more especially as Earl Russell on Tuesday 
carefully explained that he did not intend to sanction armed 
intervention. 


The Duke de Chartres, the second son of the Duchess 
d’Orleans, and next in the succession of Louis Philippe’s 
family to the Comte de Paris, was married on Thursday to 
his cousin, the Princess Francoise d’Orleans, daughter of 
Prince de Joinville. The ceremony was very simply per- 
formed at Kingston, but it was attended by all the Princes 
of the House, and the ambassadors of the Powers connected 
with it, and the Prince and Princess of Wales subsequently 
offered their congratulations. The bridegroom is described 
as a lad, the bride as looking like a Brazilian rather than 
a Frenchwoman. Neither have since childhood seen France. 
The Royal family appears to have conciliated general regard 
in the neighbourhood. 


Mr. Grant Duff on Thursday called attention to one of the 
greatest practical abuses lett unredressed—the state of the 
endowed charities. He estimated their annual income at 
1,500,000/., of which three-fifths was either thrown away or 
applied injuriously. There were six kinds of these charities 
—for schools, loans, doles, apprenticeships, almshouses, and 
objects impossible of execution, and of these probably only the 
schools and the almshouses could be defended. In the former 
there were great abuses, Christ’s Hospital, for example, spend- 
ing 5,140/. per annum in dressing absurdly boys whose parents 
could dress them respectably. ‘There was one charity for the 
relief of insolvent debtors which had a property of 100,000/., 
and nothing to do with it. Thousands of pounds were 
squandered in management, and the commission appointed in 
1861 to inquire thought that nearly the whole amount might 
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be beneficially applied to national education. He trusted 
the recommendations of that commission would yet be carried 
out. 


A meeting was held on Saturday at the Mansion House, 
Lord Stanley in the chair, to form an association for the erec- 
tion of better dwellings for the working classes. The object 
is to build structures, which can be let at a maximum of 
5s. a week, but which will pay six per cent., and 14,0004. 
were subscribed in the room. It was stated that out of 
82,566/. collected in rent by the Metropolitan Association 
from working men, not 4007. had been lost in bad debts, and 
Lord Stanley thought that if the building were mortgaged 
the return to the shareholders might be as high as 8 per 
cent. Alderman Waterlow also stated that he was so satisfied 
with his experiment that he had just signed contracts for 
three blocks more. The accounts published are most minute, 
though oddly enough the report docs not mention the cost of 
the site. Philanthropy cannot re-house London, but profit can 
very speedily. The movement is thoroughly healthy, an 
all the more so for the close attention paid to returns. 


We have to correct a slight inaccuracy in our statement 


| should be open to the public after the hours of divine service 
| on Sunday. The motion would have been carried—the division 
| showed 107 for and 123 against the motion—but for the course 
taken by Lord Palmerston. The particular issue, no doubt, 
was very trivial, as the gardens are small, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh is rich in noble scenery; but the 
principle was important, and even more important as Lord 
Palmerston raised it than it would otherwise have been. 
He said that the majority of the people of Scotland were 
opposed to the opening of the gardens, which is true, 
and added, in effect, that if the majority of a people wish 
| not only to abstain themselves—which they are at liberty to 
do—but to cut off a minority from any particular form of 
innocent amusement, the Government ought to become the 
‘instrument of effecting that tyrannical purpose. Is Lord 
| Palmerston a convert to the so-called American principle of 
| the will of the majority? Carried to its legitimate issues it 
| would not only sanction the Maine Liquor Law, but the 
fullest tyranny of democratic caprice. 


We publish to-day a letter from our American correspon- 
| dent on Mr. Vallandigham’s arrest—a curious specimen of the 


with regard to the discussion on Mr. Kingsley’s honorary | extreme bitterness of Northern feeling and the radical fairness 
degree in the Hebdomadal Board. The opposition offered by | of the Northern judgment. Almost hating Mr. Vallandigham, 
Dr. Mansel to Mr. Kingsley’s D.C.L., which we attributed | the writer still condemns his illegal arrest. 
last week to the odium theologicum, was, in fact, of the slightest | hr gERENE "ERE 7 : 
and most technical character, and not advanced on moral or | Mr. W.E. Forster laid bare on Thursday night an important 
religious grounds. As Mr. Kingsley’s name has been with- | evil in the present administration of the Education Depart- 
drawn by the exercise, perhaps of a wise discretion on the | ment. He stated, what Mr. Lowe rather justified than denied, 
part of the Prince of Wales, we trust that all the bitter feel- | that by virtue of a minute written two or three years ago, but 
ings which might otherwise have manifested themselves in | never published, the inspectors of schools are not to have 
the approaching Commemoration may be laid aside in honour | their reports published unless they be free from desultory or 
of the occasion. There will be other and more seasonable | objectionable matter, the latter apparently including all obser- 
opportunities for the pitched battles which bigotry too often | vations hostile to the existing régime at the Education Office. 
forces on reasonable men. | If the reports be deemed in this way superfluous, they are 
——__——_— | sent back to the Inspector for revision, and if he declines to 
The ballast-heavers of the port of London have volunteered | revise them, or does not leive out what is objected to, 
a testimonial to the goodness of the late Prince Consort, which | they are then withheld from Parliament. Mr. Lowe argued 
may not outlive the gratitude of the country, but at least | that it is impossible to saddle the country with the expense of 
deserves to be remembered long. They state, ‘‘ Before He came | printing mere desultory essays, and also that it is inconsistent 
to our aid we could only get work through a body of river- | with the “ discipline of the department” to allow subordinate 
side publicans and middlemen, who made us drink before they | officers to impugn the policy of their chief Of course, the 
would give us a job, made us drink while at it, and kept us | right and wise course would be for the inspectors to report 
waiting for our wages, and drinking after we had done | carefully all the facts, whether bearing favourably or unfavour- 
our work, so that we could take only half our wages| ably on their chief’s system, but to leave the inferences to 
home to our families, and that half too often reached them|him. In the meantime, it is much more important that Par- 
through a drunkard’s hands.” They could get no help till |liament should know all the facts of the case than that Mr. 
| Lowe’s feelings should be respected. 


they appealed to the Prince Consort. He got a clause inserted | 
in the Merchant Shipping Act which put them under the | I 
control of the Corporation of the Trinity House, passed rules; The news of the fall of Vicksburg, confidently expected this 
for their employment, got their wages paid in money, gave | week, has not yet arrived, and General Graut’s success is still 





them a house to wait in for their work, supplied it with 
p2pers and books, and encouraged them to form a sick and 
benefit society. No wonder they ask for an engraving of 
their benefactor to hang in that room. These are the traits 
which betray the true nobility of the Prince we have lost. 


The libel action brought by Lord Cardigan against Colonel 
Calthorpe ended on Wednesday for the defendant. The Chief 
Justice refused the rule, principally on the grounds that the 
Earl had not come first of all to the Court, but had striven 
to obtain redress from other quarters; that great delay had 
occurred; and that Colonel Calthorpe had destroyed the re- 
maining copies of the edition complained of. 


however, though he has lost his case, has gained his end, | 


which was to have the facts of his conduct in the Balaclava 
charge stated by witnesses upon oath. They were so stated, 
and there cannot be a doubt that he gallopped at the head of 
his men up to the battery, and through the battery, and did 
not return till his presence was visibly useless. Why he did 
not take the same step before, instead of scolding Colonel 
we from his place in the Lords, it is not easy to under- 
stand. 


It is a curious fact that out of the eight essays sent in at | 
Oxford for the Chancellor's prize for the best Latin essay on | 


the present American struggle—the subject proposed by Lord 
Derby—all of them of more than average excellence,—seven 
are on the Northern side. Moreover, several of the writers had 
begun their labours as true Southerners, but had been con- 
verted by the pure force of the considerations which a 
thorough study of the subject brought before them. 





On Monday, Mr. Gregory moved, on going into Committee 


of Supply, that the Royal Botanic Gardens of Edinbargh | 


Lord Cardigan, | 


| by no means certain. Up to 27th May he was still attacking 
| the city by land, and though all supplies had been cut off, it 
| was thought in the South that General Pemberton might hold 
}out. On the other hand, General Johnstone, with a force 
variously estimated at 15,(00 and 25,000 men, was at Jack- 
son, preparing to fall on General Grant’s rear. His impedi- 
| ment seems to be want of supplies. The next mail ought to 
| bring us intelligence either of the fall of the city and the 
| capitulation of the garrison, or of the destruction of Grant’s 
jarmy by an attack in rear, supported by a sally from the 
| works. The tone of the South in the matter is slightly 
dispirited. 





| The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has given a preliminary 
| judgment in the case of ‘‘ Egmont v. Tierney,”’ described in our 
| columns at length a few years ago. His Lordship hit upon 
| a point scarcely alluded to in the discussion. The defendant 

was plaintiff’s attorney, and having concealed certain facts to 
| the advantage of his client, could not possibly be allowed to 
| take advantage of his own wrong. Consequently, the right of 
the Earl to contest the will, as based on representations which 
| the defendant had in his special position no right to make, is 
| incontestable. 


The latest prices quoted are as follows :—Consols are 91} 92 for 
Money, and 924 92} for the Account. ‘The New 3 per Cents. and 
, the Reduced Annuities are 91913. Bank Stock is 233} 234; and 
| Exchequer Bills have advanced to par and 4s. prem. Indian 5 per 

Cents. are marked 1073 108. ‘Turkish 6 per Cents., 1862, are 
714 71}; ditto, Consolidés, 50} 503. Mexican, 363 363. Greek, 
374 37}; ditto, Coupons, 18} 3. Spanish Passive, 33} 34}; 
ditto, Certificates, 12 124. Italian, 72} 723. Russian, 92} 92}. 
| Peruvian, 90 90}. The Confederate Loan, 24 to 1} dis. ; and the 
New Venezuela Loan, } to 1 prem. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 
—_—~+>_— | 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON CLERICAL SUB-| 
SCRIPTION. 


T isa spectacle of some interest to watch the House of 
Commons gradually accepting the necessity of an impend- | 
ing ecclesiastical reform. ‘The struggle in the minds of the 
members between what they wish to think as representatives | 
of a half-cultivated electoral class, what they do think as men 
of intelligence, and what their sympathy with personal friends | 
in the clerical order leads them to desire, gives rise to a pecu- | 
liar tone of subdued and suspensive political opinion which | 
really marks not lifelessness, but a very active though silent 
decompositior. of the old modes of thought. You sce the | 
shadow of the coming change most in the effort which | 
the thinking Conservatives make to retain, and invent new | 
apologies for, their old views. This process was visible enough | 
during the remarkable debate on Tuesday on Mr. C. Buxton’s | 
motion to relax the present conditions of clerical subscrip- | 
tion to the Articles and Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. For a debate on so critical a question, in which the | 
leading men on both sides expressed their views frankly and 
fully, it might, to a mere reader of it, be considered | 
tame. But, in truth, the studied moderation of tone was | 
clearly the result, not of passiveness of mind, but of| 
the state of partial solution into which the convictions of | 
statesmen on this subject are beginning to fall. Scientific | 
men tell us that it is the faint rays of light,—the violet rays 
—which effect most of the chemical changes in nature, though | 
the red do much more to attract the eye an illuminate the | 
world. So it seems to be in political questions; the light, | 
faint as it seems, which first touches them is really doing the 
most important part of the work, dissolving the structural | 
prejudices of nature and habit, setting free, as the chemists 
say, a certain amount of intellect that was formerly latent | 
or crystallized in traditional modes of thought, and so prepar- | 
ing the way for discussions in which the outlines of practical | 
conviction will become more luminous and distinct after the | 
organic changes of opinion have been matured. 
The clear insight of all parties into this attitude of the ques- | 
tion made the debate of Tuesday night momentous though not 
exciting. Both the mover and seconder of the motion, Mr. C. 
Buxton and Mr. Grant Duff, spoke with that studied modera- 
tion with which men usually speak who know that they have 
an irresistible ally in the best spirit of their time,—in the 
crowd of involuntary impressions which are perpetually seek- | 
ing recognition from the reluctant minds of their opponents. | 
Mr. Charles Buxton’s speech, easy, graceful, and convincing, 
betrayed his secret confidence that he was sailing both with 
wind and tide—both with the highest intellect and the highest 
faith of the day on his own side. He gave clear and calm 
expression to thoughts the force and drift of which his oppo- 
nents were in vain endeavouring to resist, and they listened | 
musingly, like men who were groping in their minds for an | 
answer to difficulties they found it impossible to ignore. But | 
the most instructive speeches were those which professed to | 
be conservative. Except Mr. Newdegate—whose mind, at least | 
for ecclesiastical purposes, has been preserved as effectually | 
from either decay or growth by the stimulating influence of 
the Roman Catholic controversy, as the small intestines which 
one sces bottled in spirits in an anatomical museum—there 
was not a single speaker against the proposed relaxation who | 
did not evince hesitation and grope for an excuse. Of course | 
the most impressive speech in every way was that of the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He avowed his existing | 
opinion that a national Church, whose only principle of | 
unity is a common faith, can only be held together by | 
a subscription to articles of faith, but he did’ not even pre- | 
tend to deny that the disaffection existing among the culti- 
vated youth of England towards the Church is to be ascribed | 
to a difficulty in accepting the subscriptions now demanded. Mr. | 
Gladstone, however, holds this phenomenon to be purely tem- | 
porary, and thinks he can explain it in a manner which will re- | 
lieve us of all fear lest it should continue. It is due, he says, to, 








thesevere blow which the great Romanist secession, headed by Dr. | 
Newman, administered to the confidence of cultivated English- | 
men, and especially of young men at the University, in the | 
theology of our national Church. For a whole generation, at , 
least, this great fact has undermined the docility of commencing | 
theologians, but so soon as the eddy of sceptical thought caused 
by it has passed away, we may hope, says the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, to see a return of loyalty in the younger intellects to | 
the formularies of our Anglican divinity. Now, we confess this | 
view seems to us scarcely worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s general | 
comprehensiveness of thought. How can so subtle a thinker 


feel satisfied with referring phenomena of this kind to the New- 


|manite secession, and not also feel that the Newmanite 


secession was itself one of the most striking symptoms of the 
unrest for which he wished to account? What could illus- 
trate more powerfully the necessity for some wider mental 
range than is now permitted in the Church of England, than 
this great failure of its greatest formal theologian’s attempt 
to find a tenable basis of thought in the exact letter of its 
formularies, and his consequent exodus from our Church 
in search of a more logical communion? No doubt Dr. 
Newman’s movement unsettled, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, 
the mind of the Church, and broke the confidence of the 
younger generation in her formal theology—but why ? 
Because as a dogmatic system our theology was proved inade- 
quate by that master mind. If the subtle, comprehensive, 
and imaginative intellect of Father Newman failed t» find a 
coherent theological system for our Church, we may be sure 
it will be given to none to succeed who look to the systematic 
elaboration of dogma as their end. The day for that species 
of pretension on the part of our National Church is passed 
away, and if, as we trust, she is yet destined to play a 
great part in the history of Christianity, it must be left 
to less systematic, less logical, less purely intelicctual, but 
yet much deeper and more spiritual theologians, like Mr. 
Maurice for example, to trace freely the lines of connection 
between the cardinal creeds of our Church and the urgent 
wants of modern Englishmen: We must cease to enforce on 
every intellect which embraces and wishes to spread these great 
Christian truths, the petty dogmatic minutiae of an age which 
had little clear insight into the distinction between the letter 
and the spirit, or between the truth of the revelation and the 
accuracy of all the external details of it. If our English 
Church is to be great, it will never again be for the complete- 
ness and harmony of its intellectual dogma, but for the depth 
and breadth of its personal trust in its living head; and nothing 
can hamper it more seriously in its natural work than to apply 
once more rigidly to its constitution that claborate dogmatic 
idea which Dr. Newman tried to find in its formularies, and 
proved to be wanting there. 

But if Mr. Gladstone’s mode of getting rid of the practical 
difficulty was, as it seems to us, eminently unsatisfactory for 
his purpose, that of Mr. Buxton’s other opponents was still 
more so; for it consisted in admitting, indeed, the tem- 
porary disinclination of cultivated men to subscribe the 
elaborate Anglican formule, but asserting that somehow or 
other this would pass away again, as similar tendencies have 
passed away before. Lord Robert Cecil sneered at Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone’s and Mr. Walter Morrison’s three years’ experience 
of Oxford life, and compared it with the 200 years during 
which these subscriptions have been enforced. Mr. Dis- 
raeli characteristically comforted his audience by remind- 
ing them of the infidelity of the days of Queen Anne, 
when unbelief not only had a chance of  attain- 
ing the mitre, but frequently did attain it,—scemingly 
unaware that the spiritual and moderate character of the 
present difficulties is the best possible proof that they require 
something more than a moral revolution to sweep them away ; 
while worthy Mr. Henley candidly faced the issue, and 
| avowed that, for his part, he would prefer a stupid but pious 
clergy that could swaliow the old formularies cheerfully 

without taking distinctions. Apologies these for letting ill 
| alone which will probably not recommend themselves cordially 
to thinking men! 

But there were two points urged by the Conservatives 
which deserve a more telling answer than they received. First, 
it was said by Mr. Gladstone that there would be no security 
for the English laity, no certainty as to the doctrine or the 
worship, without a law of clerical subscription, and that even 
a clergy dependent on the will of their congregations would 
be a less evil than a clergy limited in their theology only by 
their own intellectual caprice. Surely the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not regard the use of the Liturgy itself as a 
trifling limitation on the theological convictions of the clergy. 
Does any one suppose for a moment that a disbetiever, say in 


| the divinity of Christ, could honestly use the Liturgy, or that the 
‘necessity of subscription to Articles would be any fetter on one 


who did not feel the limitation in this respect imposed by the 
Liturgy itself? And if that is not sufficient safeguard for him, 
what does he say to the answers so solemnly given in the service 
for the Ordination of Priests and Deacons, which certainly 
guarantee not only a substantive Christian faith, but a confes- 
sion of general agreement with the Church of England quite 
sufficient for any law which does not regard suspicion as the 
natural attitude of mind towards professing clergymen, and 
bestow its confidence only on reiterated oaths? Mr. Buxton 
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never proposed to touch any of these cardinal securities for 
the Anglican faith of Anglican clergymen. We may be per- 
fectly confident that a clergyman who would not hesitate to 
use the Liturgy without believing it, and to give the prescribed 
answers in the two Ordination Services without knowing 
that they express d his own fuith, would not hesitate at any 
number of obligations, however complex. Indeed, the more 
you multiply mere forms of this kind the more temptation 
there is to suppose that they ave mere forms. 

But next, it is objected that no good can result from the | 
abolition of these subcriptions to the Articles and Prayer Book 
for clergymen, if these Articles and this Prayer Book are still | 
to remain the standard of Anglican faith. It is not sub- 
scription to the Articles, said Lord Robert Cecil, that . 
the real object of attack ; it is the Articles themselves. We 
reply that no doubt the objection does lie to any absolute 
confession of faith on the numberless small points determined | 
by the Articles themselves. No one affects to deny this. There 
is exactly the same difference between signing the Articles 
or giving unfeigned assent and consent to everything con- 
tained in the Prayer Book, and accepting those formularies 
as the theological standard of the Church, that there is be- 
tween pledging your private honour to obey the English | 
laws, and living under the liability to punishment if you do 
not obey them. ‘The simple fact is, that there are hundreds 
of subordinate dogmas in the Articles and Prayer Book about 
which nobody cares, and with respect to which no clergyman 
would be either watched or questioned if once subscription 
were dispensed with. Take, for instance, the last Article, 
which confesses that it is right to take an oath when required 
in a court of justice. Is it not monstrous to suppose that a 
clergyman who had a crotchet on the subject would be prac- 
tically in danger of a prosecution for heresy, if he held 
and preached that an oath was inconsistent with Christian 
faith? Or, if he were, would that small risk be any 
stain on his conscience, like the necessity of pledging his 
honour to an article from which he dissented? Or, suppose a 
man objecting to the use of the word ‘ accursed” in the 
Eighteenth Article, or to the definition of the visible Church in 
the Nineteenth as inaccurate, or to the ‘* Book of Proverbs ” in 
the list of canonical books, or to the statement in the Ninth 
Article that ‘ the lust of the flesh, called in Greek phronema 
sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, | 
some the affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject 
to the law of God,” or to a hundred other incidental dogmatic | 
statements touching only the minor points of systematic 
divinity ; is it rational to suppose that he would risk anything 
in entering the Church and accepting its standards, in spite of 
having a different opinion or no opinion at all,—which is the 
usual state of the case,—about such matters? We could 
undertake to pick out with ease a hundred minor dogmas in a 
couple of hours, on which no cultivated layman of 
the present day ever had or thought of having a con- 
viction at all, and with regard to which, as Dr. Johnson 
said, ‘‘ we do not know, and perhaps, no man shall ever know, 
whether they are true or not.” Again, with regard to the pre- 
sent absurd subscription of unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer, is 
it nothing to set a scrupulous clergymen free from all imagi- 
nary sclf-ideutification with the imprecatory psalms? May 
there not be many a man who would feel scruples in giving his 
unfeigned assent and consent, whatever that may mean, to | 
the assertion that he should be blessed who took the children 
of Babylon and threw them against the stoncs? In short, it 
is as Mr. Butler-Johnstone so forcibly put the matter in his 
very admirable speech, that the great ecclesiastical leaders 
uniformly interpret these subscriptions as meaning nothing 
more than a general confession of the cardinal points of the 
Chureh’s creed, aud that policy and good faith alike require, 
that when asking for such a confession from men whose 
minds ought to be singularly delicate on such matters 
we should not even allow it to be diluted with hundreds 
of formal admissions, which are said to mean nothing at all, 
but do on that very account weaken the force of the 
greater confession, and tend to reduce it to the level | 
of their own insignificance. Lord Robert Cecil and! 
his friends would do well to acquaint themselves rather | 
more thoroughly with what the articles and the Prayer Book | 
really contain, before assuming that to abolish the subscri ption 
to them would have no effect, so long as they remained the | 
law of the Chureh, Laws on a myriad points wholly uninter- | 
esting to us in the present day, would be simply obsolete laws, | 
of the very existence of which no one would be conscious. | 
But subscription to such Articles of faith is an obstacle to | 
ordination that any sensitive mind must feel. Is it desirable i 





‘form, though not its extent. 
' would scem, to some mysterious pressure, have agreed to pro- 


that in choosing men to preach the Christian revelation we 
should make it a condition sine gud non that they should first 
have gulped down a multitude of assertions, the truth or false- 
hood of many of which no other conceivable circumstances 
would ever even have induced them in this life to con- 
sider at all? and that they should also swallow some 
equally insignificant which have to be explained away, 
or looked at ‘as parts of a whole,” or brought into 
immediate connection with others of a different tendency, or, 
in fact, artificially treated, in order not to be explicitly re- 
pudiated? Look at our theological standards as laws of the 
Church, and they would only be brought to bear where the 
need of law is felt ; look at them as demanding the individual 
fealty and pledged faith of the clergy, and on every doctrinal 
pin’s-point there hangs a doubt as to the personal morality of 
twenty thousand Christian gentlemen. Dr. Stanley must have 
felt that in reason, policy, and justice, he remained, after the 
ITouse of Commons had had their say, in victorious possession 


‘of the field. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON JOB. 

| x House of Commons on Monday night will miss 

Mr. Joseph Hume. Had he been alive and in his 
place, the Treasury, we venture to say, would have shrunk in 
alarm from the proposal with which Mr. Gladstone has been 
induced to menace Parliament, and his irritated friends would 
not have been compelled to choose between risking their 
seats, and rejecting a measure proposed by Government 
and supported by the whole social influence of the Court. 
With a courage, however, which in the teeth of the murmurs 
around must have in it something of despair, he has accepted 


| the ungrateful task, and Parliament is to be asked to saddle 
the Estimates with a sum of nearly half a million for a project 


which those who defend it do not venture to explain, and which 
those who oppose it declare to have been originally a whim, and 
now a job big enough to alarm an Imperial Treasury. A 
paper of two pages just presented to Parliament explains its 
The Government, yielding, it 


pose the purchase of the building used for the Exhibition of 
1862, in order to devote it to some purpose not yet clearly 
defined, but connected, like fashionable upholstery, with 
industry, science, and art. Negotiations have been in 
progress for some time, and have been marked through- 
out by one very unusual and slightly suspicious cir- 
cumstanee. Everybody has been extremely anxious to 
throw away his property at less than its market price. 
‘The estate to be purchased covers some sixteen and a 
half acres, and belongs to two parties—the Commis-ioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, who own the site, and Messrs. Kelk 
and Lucas, who have a right to cart away the materials of 
most of the building. They have no property in the building 
itself as an edificé, fur they are bound to remove it—a fact 
which it will be advisable for members not to forget in the 
coming discussion. Actuated by those high principles of 
philanthropy and patriotism which always, when profitable, 


influence contractors, they are prepared to make the Treasury 


a present of their rights. They ask, it is true, a little hono- 
rarium of 80,0002.; but then, as Sir Morton Peto kindly 
explains, “they could, from offers made them, have realized 
a larger sum; but, identified as they have been with the 1862 
Exhibition, they preferred taking a course more in harmony 
with their feelings than making it a mcre money question.” 
There is, of course, no question of money in 80,000/.—a sum so 
trumpery that the Commissioners of 1862 cannot in discussing 
it even condescend to grammar. The Commissioners of 1851 
are even more liberal, for they not only throw away thousands, 


| but deign to explain whence the thousands might possibly be 
| obtained. 


They assert that ‘“‘ the value of the site cannot be 
estimated at less than 500/. per annum per acre, or 8,250/. 
per annum for the whole plot, 16} acres. ‘This amount 
capitalized at the low rate of 30 years’ purchase represents a 


| total value of 247,500/., or, at 31 years’ purchase (the price 


already obtained for some of the Commissioners’ other land), 
255,7500.” And, therefore, they will give up the site for 
120,0007.! In other words, they will sacrifice half its value,— 
a limited liberality which suggests a curious question. These 
gentlemen are actingas trustees, either for the nation or for some 
defined body of persons. If they act for the nation, why should 
they send the nation a bill; if for proprietors, what right 
have they to fling away other people’s property and then 
claim praise for their generous forbearance? Their proposal, 
however, has been accepted, and on Monday Mr. Gladstone 
will ask for 200,0002., being 120,000/. for the liberal Com- 
missioners, and 80,0002. for the generous contractors. 
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That sum, however, though equal to the whole proceeds of | 


Mr. Gladstore’s petty taxes, is but an item in the forthcoming 
bill. The job is one of imperial dimensions, and is to cost 
avowedly as much as a Chinese expedition, or the surplus of 
a decently prosperous year, and actually, we fear, as much as 
the proceeds of a good swinging tax. The estate, when 
acquired, cannot as yet be used. Whether it is to be devoted 
to Professor Owen’s collections, which will then be inacces- 
sible to the population they are intended to instruct, or toa 
National Gallery, or to a Museum of Art, or to a grand con- 
glomerate of all that is most valuable in the British Museum, 
Trafalgar Square, and the Brompton Boilers, it is not as yet 
ready for occupancy. The building having been purchased, has 
to be built, or, in other words, completed at an “estimated” ex- 
pense of 285,000/. more, to be expended according to an official 


report from the Surveyor to the Board of Works, in the fol- | 


lowing way. ‘‘ For the necessary repairs and reinstatements 
required to make the building thoroughly and permanently 
substantial. 154,000/.; for the conversion of the glass domes 
into solid domes, 40,000/.; for warming and ventilating ap- 


paratus, 30,000/.; for fire-proof floors to the Picture Gal- | 
leries, 15,000/.; for completing architecturally the exterior | 
parts of the building, 45,000/.; total, 284,000/.” This | 


amount, be it remembered, is an estimate only—the 
estimate of an architect, the estimate of an architect 
who knows that he is dealing with national funds, the 
estimate of 4n architect who. knows that the way to obtain 
national funds is to lure Parliament on step by step by asking 
for continual pennyworths. What the sum will be when the 
regular processes have been gone through, when Parliemeat 
has been asked for a second vote for ‘ unforeseer contingen- 
cies,” and a third “ to avoid further delay,” and a fourth as 
“‘ the final appropriation,” and a fifth because, unless com- 
pleted, “all previous sums will be money thrown away,”’ we | 
dare not, with the experience of Alderney Harbour, the 
Houses of Parliament, and Mr. Cowper's annual accounts, 
trust ourselves to imagine. It may safely be assumed, how- 
ever, that we could reinforce Canada, or finish the New Zea- 
land War, or conquer Eastern China, or establish a ‘ Cottage | 
Loan” on the principle of the Drainage Act, for less 
than the sum the taxpayers will, in the end, be 
called upon to contribute. And when it is finished, 
and sulky members have been conciliated by a grand “ in- 
augural banquet,” the annual expenditure will but have just 
begun. Is ‘‘ this magnificent structure ” to be left tenantless? 
Forbid it, Joseph Hume! and so a whole new department, 
with professors, and curators, and servants, and beadles, is 
accepted, because, as so much has been spent, the waste may 
as well be redeemed by an appearance of utility. 

It is just possible, of course, that Mr. Gladstone may carry 
his proposal. The job is so vast that members will be in- 
clined almost to doubt their senses, and vote from a blind 
conviction that so great an outlay must have a justification. 
One sees the operation of that feeling very often. A very 
great bankruptcy has sometimes about it a curious flavour of 
respectability. The ruin is so great and so wide-spread, the 
fall of the bankrupt so striking, the sums under discussion so | 
greatly beyond every-day experience, that ordinary minds are 
a little awed, and scarcely recognize that the “ unfortunate ” | 
millionaire has behaved just like the little bankrupt 
tailor on whom the Commissioner is so sharp. The pro-, 
age is protected by its audacity; and then there is 

r. Gladstone’s tongue. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
exerts himself, gives the reins to that brilliant imagination, 
and calls up a picture of a coming industrial university in | 


which sculptors shall teach upholsterers the principles of form, | 


and painters educate milliners in the mysteries of colour, 
members will find it hard to resist ends so seemingly practical 
described in language so splendidly imaginative. Only we 
would suggest, if Parliameut really wants to try an experi- 
ment of this kind—to make in this prosaic age one effort to 
realize the ideal of human training, it may, at least, do its 
work completely, and leave itself a chance of success by 
selecting a building a little less 
Fowke’s abortion, a site a little less out-of-the-way than 
the furthest corner of a quasi-aristocratic suburb. All parties 
would, by their own confession, gain by a change of venue— 
the contractors who would receive the larger price some un- 
known persons have offered ; the Commissioners of 1851, who 
would retain the site they offer to sell at half its price; the 
nation, which would have its new palace within instead of out- 
side it; capital; and the Cabinet, which would escape 
the discredit of being “influenced” into a job unequalled 
in Europe since the last bill was paid for the erection of 
Versailles. 


‘the first principles of constitutional taxation. 
who bowed to the attacks on the Chamber are resisting the 


/member with enthusiastic applause. 


ugly than Captain | 


THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS. 
T is wearisome work to watch a tree grow, and that is the 
process most like the development of Prussian constitu- 
tional freedom. The movements of Germans are always lack- 
ing in the dramatie element so seldom absent in France ; 
and in Prussia, just at present, they are more than ordinarily 
tardy. The people, besides their inexper-ence in avtive poli- 
| tical life, and their ingrained reverence for the reigning house 
—a reverence which has a sound basis, for the Hohenzollerns 
/made Prussia—are perplexed by want of leaders. The men 
who would naturally lead them, the estated gentry who give 
| the tone to society, fill most superior offices, and control the 
/army, are themselves their inveterate foes. They fall back, 
| therefore, on the Deputies; but the Deputies are for the 
;}moment as leaderless as the people. Whether from some 
fault in its constitution, or from the habit of electing middle- 
aged men, or from the occurrence of one of those eycles of 
| sterility which chequer national life, the Prussian Parlia- 
ment has failed to produce any man of dominant intellect or 
irresistible weight of character. The chiefs of parties, Herren 
Grabow and Waldeck, and Vincke, and Twesten, and Bockum- 
Dolffs, if not exactly small men, are not of the class which a 
nation will blindly follow. Prussia has not even a demagogue, 
/much less a Cavour; and the people, driven to do all the 
thinking themselves, do it, of course, very slowly. It is evident, 
however, to such patient observers as can recognize that celerivy 
and decision are not always spaonymows, chat the Court is not 
winning the game. The slow childlike German heart, with 
its marvellous wealth of submissiveness, has for some time been 
growing hot, and the ordinance crushing the Press seems to 
have giren just the fresh blast required. To be forbidden free 
action is one thing, to be forbidden free thought is to a 


German quite a different, and a much more intolerable thing. 


Hanover could bear the martinet régime of her blind monarch 
while he only refused eivil freedom, but a catechism affirming 
the Devil was more than her patience could stand, and the 
King, who might have imprisoned a subject a day without 


/remonstrance, was forced to apologize for his favourite crotchet. 


So, in Prussia, the King may discover that it is safer to tax 
without law than to deny the professors their right to discuss 
The people 


assault on the Press, resisting, it is true, in an incoherent 
and tentative way, but still with some firmness and vigour. 
Every electoral district, in the first place, is receiving its 
Every . municipality 
expresses in its own way its wrath at the Ministerial course. 


Berlin prepares an address to the King, denouncing evil 


counsellors; Konigsberg calls a great meeting, which the 
Minister of the Interior feels himself bound to prohibit; 
Cologne calmly informs the Ministry that, as they have 
taken the oath to the Constitution, they are all perjured 


‘men; Dantzie bluntly refuses to give the Crown Prince a 


reception, as a member of the family which has broken its 
contract with the people ; and all other towns on his route 
will, it is said, follow her “outrageous” example. The 
Press has behaved with a courage which, in a country so 


'used to police control, could scarcely have been anticipated. 
| Six Berlin journals and ten in the provinces have protested 


against the ordinance as “illegal,” and have agreed 
the moment one of them is suppressed to bring the 
question before the tribunals. German sovereigns are 
chary of threatening property, and the civil law is 
fortunately clear. The judges cannot refuse to entertain 
the question, and the Prussians believe that once entertaining 
it they will do faithful justice. The hope seems a little 
_anreal, for the judges, like all other officers, are members of 
the bureaucracy, and the bureaucracy supported the worst 
excesses of the Manteuffel régime. Even in England the 
| departments are jealous of Parliamentary interference, and 
_ resent the newspaper criticism to which they are powerless to 
reply. The Prussians, however, understand their own men, 
and expect justice, and if they get it the King must adopt 
one of two courses, either he must submit, and conduct a 
despotic régime under a fire of criticism—an experiment which 
would not last three months in a country where all private 
soldiers can read,—or he must punish the judges for a decision 
| protecting the rights of property. That would probably be 
the precise outrage which would end Prussian patience, and 
| produce either a general resignation of functionaries coerced 
| by social opinion, or a refusal to pay taxes while property was 
‘unprotected, or a succession of émeutes. It is customary to 
| assume that these last are impossible because the troops will 
always obey; but that is not quite so certain. The existing 


| 
| régime is not so popular with the soldier’s real leaders, the 
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non-commissioned officers, as it suits their superiors to believe, | ‘‘ violent and imperious temper.”’ They accused him of unneces- 
and, under certain circumstances, the scene transacted in | sarily harassing his men during the reconnaissance in the 
Baden in 1848 might be repeated on a great scale. It was Dobrudscha. They criticized him for refraining from support- 
the non-commissioned officers who on that occasion assumed ing the Heavy Brigade. In the account of the famous charge 
the command, and the example is sufficient to render the | of the Light Brigade they regretted his absence after the men 
dynasty reluctant to proceed to the extremes without which | had passed the Russian guns, and “when a general was most 
it is already defeated. If the King, after alienating his | required,” in consequence of his horse having taken fright “on 
people, defying his Parliament, and incurring the scorn of coming up to the battery,””—and in mentioning the report of 
liberal Europe, hesitates to overcome any obstacle in his path, | the medical board which invalided him, the author further put 
if he suffers the Press to defeat him, or the municipalities, | the expression “ totally unfit tocommand the Light Brigade ”’ 
or the judges, his oath will have been broken in vain; | into italics, which he, doubtless, considered the quintessence 
for if any of these corporations can resist violations of | of wit. Lord Cardigan defended his generalship. He de- 
the Constitution despotism is at an end. The free body is | manded a Court-Martial on Major Calthorpe for what was 
certain to become in a few weeks the nucleus of a resistance certainly not a military offence, and after the publication of 
which will once more present the old alternatives—submis- | the second edition attacked him in the House of Lords, where 
sion or military rule. | the Major could not answer, in language at least as irritating 
Just at this moment, when indecision must be futal to the | as, and far more violent than, that of which he complained. 
interests of despotism, the Cabinet begins to hesitate and | In the third edition the Major retorted in a note, in which he 
shrink back. Herr von Bismark Schénhausen is not Strafford | declined to withdraw the assertion that the Earl did not enter 
any more than Twesten is Hampden, and an incident has | the Russian battery, ‘‘ but as the excellence of Lord Curdigan’s 
occurred which has betrayed all the weakness underlying his horsemanship is unquestionable, the idea that his horse ran 
arrogant air. The Crown Prince has expressed his displeasure | away with him is, no doubt, erroneous!” This, the last edi- 
at the ordinance coercing the Press, declaring publicly in | tion, was published in December, 1857. After an interval of 
Dantzic that he had nothing to do with it, did not know that it | more than five years, in the summer of 1863, the Earl asks 
was on the anvil, and Herr von Bismark, who has bullied the | the Court of Queen’s Bench for a criminal information against 
Parliament, laughed at the Press, snubbed the officials, and | Major—now Colonel—Calthorpe for defaming his character. 
defied the people, turns pale at a rebuke from one so near the} The numerous affidavits filed on both sides, which contain 
Crown. He is only a little squireen after all, not a noble | the evidence of Lord Lucan, General Scarlett, and of no in- 
with an historic name, and an income rivalling that of his | considerable proportion of the survivors of that most brilliant 
master; he has incurred the hatred of all Prussia, and he|of blunders—-the charge of the Light Brigade—seem to 
knows better perhaps than most the powerlessness of his | establish the facts to be as follows :—Lord Cardigan, leading 
order if seriously attacked. Suppose the King should die, or | the first line of his Brigade, charged right through the Russian 
abdicate, or even get seriously ill, what, with a hostile Court, guns, sabred the gunners, and then, finding his troops cut to 
would protect his wretched person? To crush down freedom | pieces by overwhelming numbers, and himself in danger of 
is easy, and as to imprisoning editors, or insulting deputies, | capture, retreated. Just as he had got out of the battery, the 
or turning loose soldiers on to a mob, or ravaging Poland, all | third line, under Lord George Paget, dividing so as pass to the 
that is simply enjoyable excitement. But to offend a possible | right and left of the battery, and, therefore, also of the Earl, 
King! It is not in the soul of a junker to do it; and so this | entered the fray. Once there, it was abundantly clear that 
Ministry, which has “ destroyed constitutionalism,” and “re- | the only thing to do was to get out again as fast as possible; 
placed authority on its base,” and asserted “ the sacred rights | but there seems to have been a momentary doubt in the minds 
of the prerogative,” ran off to the King to beseech His Majesty’s | of the commanding officers whether they ought to do so with- 
earnest protection. They may not obtain it so easily, for, as is | out orders from their brigadier—a doubt which the necessity 
natural, a German King, who regards his kingdom as an estate, | of the case instantly dispelled. 
leaves much scope to the heir-apparent. That the tenantry | From this state of facts it results that Colonel Calthorpe’s 
should object to the factor is infamous, but if the heir | criticisms were altogether groundless. That the Earl was 
objects, why it will be his some day, and he has a right | retiring when the third line passed him did not in the least 
to his view. The King is not very likely to play his fierce | justify the inference that he stopped at the battery, and, as a 
old namesake's réle, and bring his son to court-martial, or by | matter of fact, it was clearly proved that he rode through it. 
severity to run the risk of giving the people a leader who | The disparagement of his conduct as Brigadier seems equally 
might unite the claims derived from a popular election with | unfounded. On the whole, we think that if he had not retired 
the “rights ’’ of the Hohenzollerns. At all events, it is not | when he did he would have been killed or captured, and 
from a Minister who, while callous to the cry of a people, | either alternative would have left the third line equally 
crouches at the whisper of a great subject, that Europe will | without a general. But the conduct of an officer ought not 
look for the evil energy which alone can make a Strafford. | to be questioned in this captious and ungenerous spirit. The 
The intervention of the Prince is fatal to the plans of the whole charge, from the time the Light Brigade first moved 
Premier, for while it makes him timid, it inspires the hope | forward till the relics of the force had struggled back to their 
which, far more than any argument, will keep a resolute | ground, did not occupy twenty minutes. The actual affray, 
people calm. probably, lasted from five to ten. Every man who has ever 
been engaged even in a school fight knows how blind he was 
THE CARDIGAN LIBEL. | while it lasted to all but his immediate adversary. In battle 
ORD CARDIGAN may be considered a very fortunate man. | the contest is for the dear life. The mind is bewildered by 
Ifat Christmas, 1856, some kind fairy had offered to grant | the roar of the guns, the confusion, the smoke, the glittering 


him anything he might wish for, he should have replied with | of the sabres, and the shouting. Even if Lord Cardigan 


Job, ‘‘ Behold my desire is that mine adversary had written a | might have discerned that his supports were passing him on 
book.” Without raking up forgotten scandals, it would be | either hand, and might have joined them to any good purpose 
mere affectation to conceal that he was a man whose unpopu- | —a conclusion which we by no means share—to reflect on 
larity had become a proverb. Then the charge of the Light | him for n°‘ acting with perfectly sound judgment in the 
Cavalry at Balaclava elevated him intoa hero, and here at | course of ten minutes, and in such a situation, seems to us 
home all previous offences were eagerly condoned; with the | the height of folly as well as injustice. 

army it was otherwise. He returned home from ill-health, | But, however erroneous were Colonel Calthorpe’s inferences, 
and at a dinner at the Mansion House received the admiration | however crude his criticisms, it is pretty clear that they were 
tendered to him with a complacent assent which was con- | not libellous, unless there had been ground for imputing 
sidered scarcely fair to the officers and men who followed | malignity to him. His error, in fact, seems of a kind to which 
him, and it is matter of notoriety that as successive batches | all historical writers are liable, and certainly the incidents of 
of invalids returned from the Crimea reports began to circulate | that brilliant exploit, and the conduct of the officer 
which placed his lordship’s conduct in a somewhat unfavour- who led it, are proper subjects for historical inquiry. 
able light. No man, however, can fight a rumour; but just |It was that unhappy sarcasm in the third edition which 
at the right moment just the right person came forward, and | brought the Colonel within the reach of the law. But we 
took the responsibility on himself. The son of a peer, the confess that the Court of Queen’s Bench seems to us to have 
nephew and aide-de-camp of Lord Raglan, he was important | attributed to it a more serious meaning than it justly bears. 
enough to be a worthy foe, and yet young enough to lay him- | Lord Cardigan’s speech in the House of Lords was very pro- 
self imprudently open to criticism. The “ Letters from Head- | vocative, and Colonel Calthorpe retorted on him by saying, in 
Quarters” certainly kept clear of the law of libel, but they | effect, ““O! well! Iam quite satisfied that when you retreated 
disparaged the Earl’s discretion as a general with a perfectly it was not your horse’s fault.” The animus of the writer 
engaging frankness. They spoke of his unpopularity and of his | strikes us to have been not seriously to impute cowardice, but 
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to say what he thought a sharp thing. It scems a silly petu- 
lance, such as Lord Robert Cecil indulged in, when, on being 
censured for stigmatizing the conduct of the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer as that of an attorney, he begged to apologise 
—to the attorneys. In the House of Commons these flippan- 
cies are disposed of by laughter, and it is perfectly clear 
that Lord Cardigan took originally much the same view of 
the matter. His active efforts to right himself were directed 
against the carlicr editions, which merely reflected on his 
qualities as a commander. The third edition, in which the 
sneer against his courage first appeared, called forth no fresh 
explosion of wrath. He treated it, as, indeed, he might well 
do, with contempt for five years. As a matter of fact, what- 
ever judgment may be passed on the Earl either as a soldier 
or a man, he had given, even before the Crimean war, ample 
proof that he possessed perhaps even more than an ordinary 
share of indifference to personal danger. 

The mere delay in applying for the criminal information 
would, had it not been waived by the defendant, have been a 
conclusive answer. But, even as it was, the rule was dis- 
charged, although without costs, for it was proved that since 
the publication the third edition had (unknown to Lord Car- 
digan, but still at the request of a friend whom he had sent 
to remonstrate with Colonel Calthorpe) been withdrawn 
from circulation, and no less than one thousand copies 
destroyed. , 

On the whole, we are of opinion that the rule should never 
have been granted. ‘The Court was not, indeed, aware of the 
destruction of the last edition when it issued the rule nisi; 
but it was clear that so far as the book reflected on the con- 
duct of the Brigadier, it was not libellous, and so far as 
it was libellous, it was scarcely of sufficient importance to 
warrant a criminal information. Notwithstanding the elo- 
quence of the Chief Justice, the dispute about Lord Cardigan’s 
courage docs not rise above the level of a petty literary 
squabble. Besides, it was openly admitted that the Earl did 





not care about Colonel Calthorpe, but wanted t> compel the | 


survivors of the Light Brigade to make affidavits as material 
for Mr. Kinglake. Two long days have been consumed, the 
bond fide suitors have been delayed, a certain number of 
causes which would have been decided this term will be post- 


poned till next November, and all because the Court of | 


Queen’s Bench liked better to investigate Lord Cardigan’s 
conduct at Balaclava than to decide the common-place dis- 
putes of Smith and Thompson. In short, for two days the 
Court of Queen’s Bench has been making history. Colonel 
Calthorpe has figured as a defendant for Mr. Kinglake’s 
enlightenment. We venture to think this scarcely the object 
for which courts of law are instituted, and that, at all events, 


the historian for whose improvement the argument takes | 


place ought to be compelled to come and listen to the pro- 


ceedings. It is too late now to attach Mr. Kinglake; but we | 


trust the Chicf Justice will, at all events, send him office 
copies of the affidavits. 


Throughout his carecr, Sir Alexander Cockburn, while | 


taking a leading part in politics, always managed to keep 
clear of personal controversies. No mancan charge him with 
a single bitter attack on an adversary, and we believe that it 
was a dislike to sarcasms such as Colonel Calthorpe had been 
betrayed into, springing from real kindness of heart, which 
induced him to take so serious a view of the publication. 


' Every one who frequents the Court of Queen’s Bench 


knows where to look for a perfect model of jwilicial 
courtesy and dignity; but business there is scarecly 
transacted with ‘such despatch that the Court has 
time to waste. Criminal informations onght not to be hastily 
granted. That there should be a preliminary investigation 
whether there is a primd fucie case for prosecution for libel is 
reasonable enough; but the proper place for it is before an 


inferior tribunal—a magistrate, or the grand jary. As arule, | 


it is mere waste of the time of a superior court. ‘The prac- 
tice originally grew up as an act of deference to persons 
holding office under the Crown, Peers of the realm, or other 
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‘Court should get into a habit of leaving these preliminary 
investigations to the inferior tribunals to which they pro- 
perly belong, the despatch of justice will certainly be greater, 
and its facility probably not less. 





EARL RUSSELL ON POLAND. 
YHERE is one defence to be made, and but one, for the 
policy which the Foreign Office is pursuing in Poland. 
It is not more confused, or feeble, or contradictory, than the 
public opinion which that office professes to represent. Earl 
Russell has stated again and again that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
-ment repudiates all idea of armed intervention between the 
| Poles and their Russian oppressors. On Monday night he 
'even went out of his way to assure the country that no appeal 
‘to force would be made, or threatened, or, so fur as he could 
help it, permitted. He was at the moment declining to 
explain the situation, adjuring the Lords almost pathetically 
| not to press for explicit answers, praying them not to inter- 
_fere prematurely with negotiations so delicate and so complex. 
“T ask it with humility,” he said, ‘ because [ feel how 
incapable I am of conducting affairs of such great difficulty ; 
| but as holding a grave and responsible office in the Govern- 
/ment of the country, entrusted by Purliamant to conduct 
| these negotiations, I do venture to ask your Lordships to pause 
lat this time, and until further communications have been 
had.” Yet he himself carefully disregarded his own rule, 
and rendered his own efforts ab mmitio nugatory by declaring 
|that “he could see nothing but confusion and calamity” 
| from armed intervention, and “ protesting against entering 
' into any such task.” An then, in the very same debate, he 
announced that England and France had framed certain 
‘despatches in a sense highly favourable to the Poles, had 
asked for an armistice, and had submitted those proposals to 
‘the Government of Vienna, in order that they might be 
‘embodied in that diplomatic round-robin known as an 
‘identical note. And it has oozed out—as while speak- 
ing he must have known—that these proposals include, 
besides the armistice which “ Legitimate’ Kings never grant 
‘to rebels, a representative assembly for Polaud, whose exist- 
ence for a single session would render autocracy impossible 
within Russia itself. Speech and measures are alike, we 
admit with pain, in exact accord with the feeling of the 
governing class. They shrink from war with a nervous 
horror of its expense, its brutalities, and the indefinite vistas 
an appeal to force within Europe itself is sure to open up. 
Yet they cannot bear to sit still, to hear of massacres and not 
protest, to see the right crushed and the wrong triumphant 
' without at least a written, if nugatory, judgment on the 
offenders. They will not stop the drama, but cannot endure 
not to hiss. They fear alike to act and to keep silence, and 
Earl Russell quicts adroitly the double apprehension. He 
sends out a well-meaning despatch, appeals to treaties and 
‘civilization, to European engagements and the Emperor’s 
| <element” character, and then, lest his words should have 
| weight, protests beforehand against being asked to enforce 
| them. 

The mischief of such half-hearted measures is, one would 
think, in spite of the public approval, sufficiently apparent. 
They exasperate every evil which they are intended to remedy. 
Lord Russell desires—we believe most heartily desires—to. 
protect the Poles from the Czar, and, therefore, he publicly 
tells him, from a place where his words have twice the effect 
they can have in diplomatic despatches, that he is at liberty 
to do as he will. He is to be very gentle and good; but he 
may gavotte the Poles without the police of the world inter- 
fering. It will be very immor.l, no doubt, and very ty ranni- 
‘cal, and, in some men’s judgments, perhaps very horrible ; 
but still, ifhe will, he must, for the police is powerless. In 
other words, the very course which the Foreign Secretary 
deprecates is shown conclusively to be the safest of all. The 
Emperor of Russia cannot tell the effect of granting the 
| Polish demands, en be certain only that to reconstitute Con- 
gress-Poland is to organize his own foes—to allow the opposing 


bigwigs. Their grievances were to be more promptly attended | army space and freedom for drill. England and France 
to. But it may well be doubted whether the whole system | standing aloof, he can tell the effect of continucd massacre, 
is not now antiquated and absurd. When the gentleman who and the sense of certainty, the assurance of foresight which 
writes under the name of “Argus” the other day complained of | Conservative minds always crave, is, therefore, added to the 
an attack made by an Earl on his charact:r, at least as virulent | pride, and ambition, and anger which urge him to persist in his 
as this, he was joked out of Court and told to bring an action, | course. On the other hand, Earl Russell desires, —as we believe, 
or go before the grandiury. We do not see why a different rule | most heartily desires—aspeedy or immediate peace. And, there- 
should be applied when an Ear! is not the aggressor but the fore, he keepson firing off protocols, every one of which will seem 
victim. Whatever authority there may be fur the system | to excited Poles like an order to continue the war in hope of 
which looks to the rank of the complainant rather than the | coming aid. They, it must be remembered, are not accus- 
importance of the injury, it is a system which will be more | tomed to confide exclusively to statements in public. Their 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. And if the! history and training alike induce them rather to trust to the 
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despatches which, being partially secret, are, they think, more 
likely to express their writer’s real views than any statements, 
however formal, uttered to blind a popular body. It is not in 
his speeches at Moscow, but in his secret rescripts that they 
seck their own sovereign’s plans. They, therefore, fight on, 


hoping not for success from battle, but from an external sup- | 


port, which, nevertheless, never comes. 


Is this just, or even commonly honest and fair? We are_ 


not discussing just now whether England ought or ought not 


to lend Poland the material aid which alone can set her free. | 
It is quite possible, when we consider how vast are the evils | 


implied in a European war, how vain are all hopes to limit the 


flood when once the sluice-gate is raised, how uscless is | 
human foresight to caleulate on the result of any appeal to | 


force, that it is our duty to bear the great crime now transacting 
in Poland, rather than, by preventing it, run the risk of still 
wider and worse offences. But in that ease our clear duty is 
to acknowledge an evil beyond our remedial power, to sit 
still with something like dignity, and not spit and growl 
at the avalanche. Or it may also well be that the oppression 
of Poland having retarded progress in Europe for more than 


sessions,—a country which may at any moment become a crushing 
burden, with an administration necessarily timid, a people natu- 
rally disaffected, and an army which, if the deficit be not at once 
supplied, would be the most irreconcileable and t’.e most exhaust- 
| ing of foes. India with a surplus is an ally such as the ablest of 
Foreign Secretaries could not by the labour of a lifetime hope to 
secure. It is nothing less than a vast organized military monarchy, 
planted on the other side of the earth in the precise position any 
statesman would choose for dominion, and wielding resources 
which justify its claim to rank third among the Great Powers. 
| Its revenue, which in 1848 was but twenty-two millions, and 
supposed to be wholly inelastic, is in 1863 forty-five millions, or 
less than that of Great Britain and France alone, probably ten 
millions more than that of Russia, certainly twelve millions more 
| than that of Austria, and nearly two and a half times that of the 
| Prussian monarchy. It is nearly double that of Italy, which 
| claims to be the sixth Power, and six times that of the largest of 
all the remaining powers. This revenue, moreover, so far from 
having reached its limit, increases at the rate of a million a year, 
while the pressure of taxation, which in England is fifty shillings 


a generation, and we ourselves being bound by treaty to see | a head, and in Italy, a country not unlike India in many respects, 
the Poles justly used, it is our duty to perform an act of | twenty shillings, and in Egypt,a much poorer land, eighteen 
merey which will amply repay the cost. In that case, what shillings, is, in India,—deducting the opium for which no Indian 


can be worse than to utter assurances which will embolden the 
Czar to resist all diplomatic, and, therefore, all peaceful 
pressure? Either course may be right, or at least, politically 
expedient, but it is as impossible that both should be, as that 
despotism and representative government should co-exist in 
the same land. Lord Russell talks of opinion, and un- 
doubtedly opinion has in these days something of executive 
power. But there are States, as there are individuals, who are 
below its operation, whom it influences exactly as much as it 
influences a garotter. Respectable society condemns him, and, 
therefore, he robs and throttles a little more secretly than 
before. The Russian Court is already aware that the recent 
conscription—that extraordinary crime from which it ought to 
have been preserved by the very traditions of despotism— 
stands condemned by the civilized world, yet the order to 
kidnap Poland has neither been repudiated nor repaired. No 
condemnation will ever be so unanimous as that which that 
act excited, yet opinion has in that case proved totally 
powerless. And yet Lord Russell conceives that the Emperor, 
who can face opinion when it is unanimous, and when sub- 
mission will cost him nothing, will yield to opinion when it is 
dlivided, and when submission will cost him three hundred 
thousand square miles. 

But, we may be told, there is a force behind these 
despatches, though it is not that of the Government which 
has framed them. England will not interfere, but France 


may, and this Earl Russell well knows. The despatches, | 


therefore, will not injure the Poles, for they are sure of 
assistance at last, while they may benefit Europe by leaving 
the Czar an opportunity for digniticd retreat. He can yield 


to the voice of united Europe when he could not to that of | 


any single Power. Then wherefore spoil the effect of the 
union by declaring that it will cease the moment action 


begins? If the object is to influence the Czar’s own mind, | 


the heartier the condemnation the better. If it is to furnish 


him with a plea in the face of his people, the more decided | 


the pressure the less will be the difficulty to his pride. 
Russians who dare not blame a concession made to avoid war 


with the rest of Christendom, may well censure a submission | 


which the very Powers who demand it avow will be enforced 
by only one. The truth is, that the Cabinet is pursuing the 
policy it has pursued so often of late, and obeying a half- 
formed public opinion, instead of striving to lead it. Should 
the Poles extort a peace, or French troops appear in Riga, 
their feebleness will be condoned in the pleasure of success ; 
but if, as seems more probable, the Poles unaided should once 


more be crushed by incessant slaughter, the British Govern- | 


ment will rest once more under the imputation of having 
lured a nation of freemen to the scaffold. Is the memory of 
the similar scene in Sicily not enough for one generation ? 








OUR ASIATIC ALLY. 

HERE is one side of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s budget which 
Englishmen scarcely as yet understand. They comprehend 
perfectly the effect of a surplus upon Indian credit, and, therefore, 
upon Indian stocks—though they still with curious ignorance pre- 
fer debentures payable in gold, which is declining in value, to 
‘‘enfaced” stock payable in silver, which is increasing—but they 
searcely yet realize its influence upon the national strength. India 
with a deficit is one of the most dangerous if magnificent of pos- 


| pays—less than four and sixpence. There are, be it remembered, 
| no rates for county or Church expenditure, no charges for the 
poor, no local demands for physical improvement, and the proba- 
bility is that taxation in the valley of the Ganges is less per house 
than in the valley of the Nile per head. ‘This revenue, more- 
| over, is paid to the hour, half of it without the knowledge 
| of those who pay it, and for fifty years there has not been 
|one instance of overt resistance to the unarmed man who 


| asks quarterly for the Government due, not one occasion for the 
| employment of troops in taxation, except to guard the treasure 
| so readily collected. With these vast means a Government which, 
| though supported by all the strength derived from English freedom, 
yet possesses all the celerity of a despotic power, keeps up an army 
| which includes as one division merely of its strength trained 
| British soldiers twice as numerous as those who fought at Water- 
| loo, all carefully acclimatized, all kept permanently in fighting 
order, and all so cantoned that next year one half may 
be collected at any one of the three Anglo-Indian capitals 
| Within seventy hours. ‘This is no phrase introduced for effect. 
| The instant the triangular railway and its great off-shoot into the 
| Pun jaub are complete, there will be no obstacle of time or distance 
to prevent forty thousand men being concentrated, say at Bombay, 
| with all their impedimenta, within three days. Behind this van- 
| guard stands a second army more than half as large again, 
|and composed of material which if inferior to the Europeans 
is still superior to the very best troops the Asiatic monarchies can 
produce. ‘There is no force in ‘Tartary, or China, or Turkey, or 
| Egypt, or Persia, which will face the Sikhs. Arabs alone are 
| superior as soldiers in the field, and the only sovereign who 











rules an organized force of drilled Arabs is our own tri- 
'butary of Hydrabad. ‘This second army, moreover, is but the 
vanguard of a third, the million and a half of Sikhs, who 
‘have either passed or are ready to pass through the strange 
ceremonial which they call the “ baptism of the sword,” and which 
makes them soldiers till death. No call has ever been made upon 
| this class which has not produced five applicants for every 
vacancy, and there is the strongest reason to believe that the whole 
| body would, after six weeks’ notice for drill, be at the disposal of 
the Government of India. Inside the peninsula this splendid 
auxiliary force loses some of its value, from the doubt felt as to its 
thorough loyalty, but outside Sikhs can be trusted as fully as 
| Europeans. They do not mutiny abroad, and the Ceylon 
| Government is now entrusting the island to Sikhs, with a just 
| confidence that they must regain the mainland before they will 
even question their officers’ commands. There is not another 
| country on earth, not even Russia, which can at so short a notice 
| produce so vast an array of troops so superior in physique, 
| drill and courage to any enemy they can possibly have to 
| encounter. This grand force is supported by an artillery as 
great and as complete as that of France, by a commis- 
'sariat which, though costly has, in a century of campaigns never 
been charged with failure, by a free system of transport, which 
has carried thirty thousand men fifteen hundred miles without a 
blunder, a delay of an hour, or a death; and which, resting as it 
does on the mercantile marine of a country with a trade of eighty 
millions, is capable of almost indefinite expansion. It is, too, no 
barbarian army in which number is no test of strength—no force 
even like that which Russia, when exasperated, employs to desolate 
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Poland. It is the army of a civilized power, with every officer an 
educated gentleman, to whom treason to England seems impossible, 
knit together by a civilized discipline, and obeying under all cir- 


cumstances a single central impulse. The new army of India has | 


many imperfections ; but, from its constitution, it is incapable of 
a political thought, or of questioning the authority of an officer 
bearing the Queen’s commission. 

Thus armed, the Indian Government sits in the one place in all 
Asia which can be considered central. The statesman who wished 
to dictate at once in the Red Sea, on the China coast, and around 
Southern Africa, would instinctively choose some station within 
the peninsula, which, a continent in size, stretches into the Indian 
ocean as Italy into the Mediterranean. There is no part of the wide 
expanse of Southern Asia in au attack on which India is not the most 
convenient base. Lord Minto discovered that fact, when, without 
steam, he in two years, without military assistance from home, 
swept every European flag out of Asia, and issued orders on the 
same day to agents who were occupying Egypt, holding the 
Philippines, and teaching the Javanese that they had a right to 


the fruits of their own toil. And throughout Asia there is no | 


point to which this power can be directed where England does not 


possess a half-way house, some possession in the sea where her | 


forces can gather strength en route. If her aim is eastward, Aden 
half-way can protect the fleets of the world, westward the army 
must touch the settlements which control the Straits of Malacca, 
southward the Mauritius offers all the resources of a highly culti- 
vated tropical garden. And of all points in India, the statesman, 
intent only on external power, would for his capital select Calcutta. 
The position of that great city is absolutely unique in the world. 
There is no other up to which a seventy-gun frigate can steam, 
yet which is absolutely inaccessible to an external foe. By land, 
armies like those of France would perish in the Sunderbunds 
before a hand had been lifted to assail them, and the fleets of com- 
bined Europe could not ascend the Hooghly without the permis- 
sion and the aid of English pilots. From this natural fortress ray 


out all railways, to it converges the river system, while | 


it is the depét of boundless supplies of food, of the pro- 
duct of inexhaustible coal mines, of the only great stores 
of powder held by Europeans in Asia, and of the single 
great collection of saltpetre throughout the world. 
resources, again,—and when we use the word illimitable we are 
simply repeating well-known facts,—are at the disposal of English- 
men, of men, that is, turbulent and over-critical, and apt in the 
hour of need to demand great prices, but ready, rather than Eng- 
land should seriously suffer, to throw their wealth and their hopes 


and themselves into the gulf in the Forum. We have seen the | 


resources of the Empire stretched in eight great campaigns, and it 
is our deliberate belief that, supposing Europe out of the quarrel, 
India could in three years conquer and hold in strong military 


occupation the whole of Southern Asia, and extend one unbroken | 


chain of dominion from the Yellow Sea to Alexandria. She almost 
does it now, for within that tremendous semicircle Saigon is the 
sole port where a written menace from the Viceroy carried by an 
unarmed brig would not produce instant and servile compliance. 


Our Asiatic ally, then, possesses the strength and the position | 
which make great alliances valuable ; but she has one quality more. | 


India is the only ally who needs no “ management,’ demands in 
return no influence for herself. When England determines that 
England and India shall bring the Court of Pekin to reason, it is 
one only of the confederate powers who requires to be consulted or 
soothed. ‘There is no need of careful protocols, elaborate self- 
denying ordinances, jealous precautions lest India should have too 


much pay for her work. No statesman has to consider whether | 


India will be content with less than two-thirds of the conquered 
territory ; no soldier doubtfully ponders whether the “‘ combined 
armies” will consent to obey one chief; no publicist hesitates to 
refuse the ally twice her due share of honour, or thinks himself 
bound to prove that he has slightly falsified facts in asserting her 
claim to the whole. This ally alone in the world is perfectly sym- 
pathetic, absolutely devoted, but asks nothing, and yet in her 


humility acts with as energetic a pride as if the whole success of | 
war depended on her alone. India, by the mere fact of the alli- | 


ance, enables England, without expending a shilling, to remain 
permanently supreme in Asia, and—as it yet may prove--to exer- 
cise a direct influence over Eastern Europe. Calcutta can strike 


an irresistible blow at Pekin three months before any other power | 


could be ready to land in China, and for all military purposes will 
be next March nearer to Constantinople than Vienna. In 1864, a 


-telegram, taking five hours in transmission, would place Sir W. 


Mansfield, with thirty thousand picked troops, in twenty days at 
Suez, in thirty in Asia Minor. 


All these | 


Unfortunately, or{fortunately—for the fecling which makes any 
| Englishman glow as he recounts these facts is not of the healthiest 
kind—all this reality of power and possibility of dominion depends 
absolutely upon the healthy condition of the Treasury. With a 
budget like that which Sir Charles Trevelyan has this year pre- 
sented, India by merely stopping public works, could, for two 
years, mobilize her whole force, engage in a war of the first class 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang, the Tigris, or the Nile, witheut any 
dangerous, or at least without any incurable embarrassment. 
With such a budget she could raise loans which would protract 
her endurance for at least two years more, and enterprises which 
occupy four years are, in these days, hard to find. But her 
strength is based absolutely on money. With avy deficit her 
councils become timid, her armies immoveable, her strength liable 
to be overstrained by the slightest extra exertion ; with a heavy one 
she would be powerless. Her army is mercenary, her people loyal for 
money, herenergy developed only by hope of rupees. Six months’ sus- 
pension of payments would reduce the European army to a faithful 
| but helpless mass, unable to move for want of transport, or to fight 
for want of supplies, or to exist for failure of commissariat ; would 
turn the native army into a horde of exasperated mutineers, and 
throw the whole country, a hundred and fifty millions of people, 
into a fever of incipient revolt. So far from aiding our foreign 
policy, India would be the heaviest drain upon our strength, 
incessantly demanding money, and men, and ships, expending 
generals, killing off statesmen, spreading everywhere the con- 
viction which encourages every foe, that the hour of England's 
decadence is at last at hand. With such a budget, the people of 
England may, if they are mad enough, contemplate a direct pro- 
tectorate over China, without a fear save for the responsibility they 
suffer their rulers to incur in silence; with a deficit India might 
cost them to save more than China would ever cost them to acquire. 
The difference between a full and an embarrassed treasury is much 
even to a first-class European State. To India it is the difference 
between the status of third great power and that of a powerless 
and exhausting dependency. 





| THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL FETE. 
HE uncovering of the memorial of the late Prince Consort at 
the Horticultural Gardens was one of the most striking 
festivals which London has seen in this great year of fétes. It was 
essentially a meeting of the upper ten—a levee and drawing-room 
held by Royalty in the open air, with the sky for canopy and the 
green sward for carpet. The scene at the gardens on Wednesday 
was one of the most brilliant that can be imagined. No sooner 
were the gates opened, at one o'clock, when the ¢/ite of rank and 
fashion began to flow through them in one continuous stream, and 
long before the hour appointed for the commencement of the cere- 
' mony had come, the whole of the immense area was crowded with 
| an assemblage gayer and richer to look at than the roses, fleurs-de- 
| lis, and rhododendrons, with which they disputed the field. The 
beauteous children of the realm had come out in full bloom, in all 
' their splendour of silks and gauzes, flowers, lace, and many-coloured 
| ribbons, and a glance over this magnificent panorama was the reali- 
zation of the “dream of fair women.” Not Britons alone, but the 
aristocracy of all the nations upon earth seemed represented on the 
ground. Here were grave Turks, in their picturesque garments, 
sitting in contemplative solitude on the margin of small lakes ; 
there, Persians, robed in black silk, with hats tall and straight as 
chimney-pots ; and along the broad walk, most conspicuously, there 
strolled a party of New Zealand chiefs, tattooed all over, and 
clothed in what appeared to be cocoanut matting. ‘These New 
Zealanders, male and female, were, it is true, not beautiful to look 
at, although the mind was impressed with the idea that they were 
all native kings and queens. The matting of the kings might have 
_ passed muster, but the painted and engraved faces of the queens 
contrasted too ludicrously with their semi-English costume, 
including hoops of the latest fashion, to be pleasing to European 
eyes. However, the aristocratic suciety in the gardens made way 
with respectful politeness before the strange visitors; they were 

too well bred even to smile. 

Precisely at four o'clock a flourish of trumpets from within the 
International Exhibition building announced the arrival of the 
Royal party. Ushered in under the western dome of Captain 
Fowkes’s wonderful structure, the heir to the English throne and 
his consort had to go through the established ordeal of presentations 
and speech-makings, to which the crowned heads of the world must 
needs get early inured. On this occasion, the ordinary limit of 
official prose was painfully trenched upon, and ** We, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society,” resounded through the empty 
| space of the deserted Big Shop for a dreary half an hour. The 
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Prince of Wales having replied to the long speech in a few sensible 
words, the procession set itself in movement towards the baleony 
over the southern entrance in the Horticultural Gardens. Here 
all was bustle and excitement in the meanwhile. While the music 
from within the Exhibition building told of the approach of the 
illustrious visitors, thick clouds lowered threateningly over the 
gardens, and before long fell down in a deluge of rain. 
It was real “horticultural weather,” such as the elements 
appear to have vouchsafel to the Kensington Society, 
all over-prosperous and happy corporations upon earth. 
as if the heavens 


above 

For 
one-quarter of an hour it seemed were 
intent upon discharging their watery 
fashion, but in bucketsful at a time ; 
the dismay of the six thousand fine and noble ladies who, in sum- 
mer dresses, with white veils and lace-covered parasols, were filling 
the seats in the gardens. But most of them bravely opposed the 
pitiless storm by moral determination. A few fled into the cata- 
comb-like arcades at the side, but the greater number of arm- 
chairs were not vacated for a moment, their fair occupants holding 
to the resolution to see what was to be seen. 
clouds dispersed at the} nick of time, at the moment when the Royal 
From below the scene 


and great, accordingly, was 


procession swept into the high balcony. 


now presenting itself was curious to behold. A crowd of elderly | 
men in scarlet, black, green, blue, and all the other colours of the | 


rainbow, came rushing forward, apparently through the roof of the 
Big Shop, tumblingiheadlong over the benches; and the confusion 
lasted some time, till order was restored, and all were comfortably 
seated. Then, on a sudden, there;wasa hush throughout the multi- 
tude in the gardens, and a whisper went round, “ ‘The Prince and 
Princess.” All eyes were directed to the top of the baleony ; the two 
went forward to the chairs of state in front, and in a moment silence 
spread over the thousands of uplifted faces. But another trying 
ordeal was at hand. The “ Executive Committee of the Memorial 
Committee” was lying in ambush behind the two chairs of state, 
to discharge upon the Prince and the public a full-length oration, 
every word of which had been read hours before by all to whom it 
was addressed. There was an universal feeling of relief when 
the last sound of this most loyal prose had found its echo 
beyond the trees, and the heir-apparent had replied to the long 
speech by a few brief words. ‘This last formality concluded, His 
Royal Highness turned once more towards the public, giving thesignal 
for the uncovering of the memorial. In theory, the scene was to be 
the climax of the festival; practically, however, the thing was far 
otherwise. Nine-tenths of the visitors had evidently come to the 
gardens to see the Prince, and what was more, the Princess of Wales, 
and small concern was shown for the real object of the day's pro- | 
ceedings. Neither was this very attractive in itself. Slowly, and 
in a decidedly inartistic manner, a heavy lumber of sail-cloth was | 
pulled off from the memorial monument, the chief part of which, 
the dark statue of the late Prince Consort, was scarcely visible 
from the Royal balcony. The Prince of Wales himself seemed to | 
be unable to perceive it clearly, and bent aside to his fair consort 
with visible gesture :—‘t Cara mia, can you lend me your opera- 
glass?” Alas! it appeared the opera-glass had been left at home, 
and the Royal request, therefore, had to be repeated on the back 
benches. A little black optic instrument at last made its appear- 
ance, and was employed in a long and earnest gaze. The result, 
probably, was unsatisfactory. The only portion of the memorial 
distinctly visible from the Exhibition building was the gushing 
cascade in front, the waters of which rolled glittering in the sun- 
shine. An uninformed stranger, looking at the memorial from a | 
distance, might have been pardoned for pronouncing it a new 
pattern for a drinking fountain of some expensive metropolitan 
parish. 

The procession now set itself in movement again for the long | 
promenade through the gardens. This was the real féte of the day, | 
anxiously expected by the assembled thousands. In reality, all | 
the arrangements tended to make this part of the festival, a sort of 
Royal drawing-room and levee combined, with the difference that | 
whereas in ordinary receptions Royalty is stationary, and the | 
invited visitors are moving on, in this case the action was reversed, | 
the representatives of the Throne being in locomotion and the | 
inferior guests remaining seated and standing. To the Prince and | 
Princess of Wales and their numerous cortége the task was one of | 
some hardship. The line to be promenaded through was laid in | 
curves and zig-zag all round the gardens, from the extreme south | 
to the north, and from east to the west, over a length of probably 
not less than from two to three miles. However, the Prince | 
and Princess of Wales, descending from their high balcony, 
started cheerfully on the long road, looking elated by the 
enthusiastic cheers which met them on all sides. Not quite 





contents, not in ordinary | 


And luckily the | 


|so joyfui seemed the first part of the procession, which had 
| preceded them for some time, and was wending its way with the 
| slowness of mature age along the brilliant path marked by a treble 
Motley enough were 
| the ingredients of the long cort ge preceding Royalty. At the 
head, behind some stalwart trumpeters, the much-honoured and 
| much-to-be-pitied sculptor of the memorial to 
}march, dressed up in Court costume, with sword, wig, and 
tail—almost the only of the condemned to 
this infliction. Behind this unfortunate artist a miscellaneous 
crowd of celebrities trotted along, in all sorts of costumes. includ- 
Then 
jcame the mayors, provosts, and chief magistrates of most of 
the cities of England, Scotland, and Ireland, all of thy 
most substantial kind, with heavy gold chains on their bosoms, 
A’‘few more miscel- 


row of the fairest of England’s daughters. 


was made 


victim day 


' 


ing episcopal robes, waterproof coats, and shooting jackets. 
men 


}and furs and ermine around their necks. 
laneous processionists, members of learned and scientific societies, 
with comfortable great coats on their backs, ushered in the Corps 
Diplomatique, including nearly the whole of the foreign Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers accredited at the English Court. Conspicuous 
among them was the erect figure of the Marquis d’Azeglio, the 
intelligent face of M. Van de Weyer, and the mournful gait of 
burly Count Bernstorff. None of them, however, attracted much 
attention, for immediately after followed Her Majesty's Ministers, 
| headed by the veteran First Lord of the Treasury. His appearance 
was greeted with warm hurrahs on all sides, notwithstanding 
| which the Premier looked sad and suffering. Poor Lord Palmer- 
ston! some fifty years ago he would have marched with blither 
|step through the cross-fire of merry blue eyes and sweet silvery 
voices. The cheers which received the Premier had scarcely died 
away, when there arose a tremendous waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, announcing that the Prince and Princess were near at hand. 
| They came at last ; the Princess to the left of her Royal consort, 
| modest, with downcast eyes; he, proud and smiling, and clearly 
}enjoying the scene with all his heart. Close behind marched 
Prince Alfred, in full uniform, with his sister Helena to the right, 
and Louise to the left; and two younger sons of Queen Victoria, 
dressed in Highland costume, walked demurely in the rear, which 
| was closed by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess, and Princess 
| Mary. No sooner had the Royal party gone by when the crowd 
fell in behind, most of the visitors trying to get a second view at 
some other place. ‘Toall, the interest of the day seemed gone after 
the passing of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

For the first time in the long march the procession is brought to 
| a halt on the margin of the northern reservoir, close to the memorial 
which has just been uncovered. All examine it with reverent look ; 
there may be some whose eyes are filled with tears after a glance 
at the figure on the top of the monument. ‘The great majority of 


| 
| 


‘the members of the procession, however, as well as the surrounding 


dense mass of spectators, seem in more critical mood, and a good 
many exchange their art notions on the spot. The monument, in 
general, does not seem to find many admirers, even among the least 
critically disposed. ‘The statue of the late Prince Consort is cer- 
tainly a noble and dignified work of art, but there is a striking 


| want of harmony between it and the immense pedestal on which it 


stands. ‘There is, first of all, a most unpleasant impression created 
on the eye, whether near or at a distance, by the jarring colours of 
the memorial. ‘The Prince’s figure, and the lower statues of the 
four quarters of the world, are of very dark bronze, almost black, 
while the body of the memorial is of grey granite, and the support- 
ing column and panels in the plinth are of red polished stone. 
With all desire to be favourably impressed, it is impossible to 
admire this odd juxtaposition of black, grey,and red. But clearly 
the worst parts of the memorial are the four gushing cascade foun- 
tains at its base The idea of combining four gurgling streams 
with five statues above, is in itself an artistic monstrosity, which 
ought not to be tolerated in any case, and least of all in the present 
one. The very essence of the statue of the late Prince Consort is 
calmness and repose; wrapt in his ample robes of Grand Master of 
the Bath, with the figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
at his feet, he is looking down upon the world in quiet contempla- 
tion—the philosopher of Cosmos. But this character is entirely 
destroyed by the motion and noise of the rushing waters beneath 
his feet. It may do to put the figure of a stout and ambitious 
alderman upon a drinking fountain which he has erected at his 
own expense; but there really seems to be no earthly reason why 
“‘ The Good Prince,” as he is called on the inscription, should be 
suspended over a miniature Niagara. 

After a five minutes’ halt on the platform, the Royal pro- 
cession is again in promenade through the eastern part of 
the gardens. Before starting, many a weary statesman-pilgrim 
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has left the glittering cortége, paren cligning Gases the | even nated bere Ania are strangers. Bred in a far-off 
neighbouring conservatory into the rest of his welcome brougham. | country, which was never convulsed by the bloody strife between 
With thinned ranks, and also with an unmistakeable aspect of | slaveholders and abolitionists, and in which the fanciel ne- 
sadness impressed upon the faces of the chief members, the pro- | coasities of forced labour have for ever been unknown, free 
cession now wends its way slowly along the winding path marked | editors, crammed with the logical principles of Kant and Hegel, 
by a double and treble row of fair ladies. But the cheers | | devoted to the faith of ** Humanism,” feel no difficulty in de-laring 
now appear subdued; it seems as if the sorrow of the Royal | war to the knife against the Southern “institution.” ‘Their influ- 
party has communicated itself sympathetically to the vast assembly. | ence is not to be despised, for if daily, weekly, and periodical pub - 
In another half-an-hour, during which wonderful stillness hangs lications are all taken into account, the number of German news- 
over the whole of the gardens, intarrupted only by the music of | | papers reaches close to 200. Every party, every shade, every 
the military bands, the procession reaches the gate in the Exhibition | school is represented here, from the Roman Catholic lucubrations 








Road, where the Prince and Princess turn round once more for a | 
last glance of the splendid scene behind. At this moment the sun | 


is shining in all its brightness, and the movement of the 
visitors being observed far and near, there bursts forth within the 
wide expanse a tremendous cheer, which is taken up by all the 
music bands and by.thousands of human voices in one vast “ God 
Save the Queen.” 





THE GERMAN PRESS IN AMERICA. 
HIE German element has of late played a rather conspicuous 


part in North American politics, and its influence greatly | 


contributed to the success of the Republican party in the election 
which raised Lincoln to the Presidency. ‘the Germans them- 
selves reckon their number in the United States at five mil- 
lions at least, whilst native Americans want to reduce it to two or 
three millions. The difference might be easily accounted for, since 
the former claim as their own all children born of Teutonic parents, 
whilst the latter regard only those as true “* Dutchmen” who were 
-actually born in Germany, and have immigrated at a later period 
in life. However that may be, it cannot be denied that their 
weight in the political scale begins to be duly felt, and they hardily 
fight for the Union both in public meetings and on the field of 
battle, both with the pen and the sword. It is asserted that over 
100,000 men of that nationality have enlisted in the Republican 
armies, and if just now the reported flight of the corps 
of Schurz and Steinwehr at Chancellorsville has brought 
them into unreasonabie disrepute, it ought not be forgotten 
that on several occasions they have borne the brunt of the 
dlay under their favourite leader, General Sigel, who, unhappily for 
himself and his countrymen, was induced to resign his com- 
mand several weeks ago. We are, in consequence, entitled to 
expect that the Germans, who are generally endowed with many 
anilitary qualities, as is sufficiently testified by the eagerness of 
potentates to enlist them in their service, will soon redeem their 
character. At all events, it appears preposterous and cruel to treat 
as mercenary hirelings thousands of men who zealously rushed to 
arms in the defence of their adopted country and the loftiest prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

In former times, the German settlers in America, chiefly drawn 
from the sober, industrious peasantry which dwell on the slopes of 
the Black Forest, and on the pleasant borders of the Rhine and the 
Maine, had no other anxiety but to pursue their tillage in peace, 
free from the Government shackles which weighed so heavily on 
their shoulders in their native land. Ease, and even affluence, were 
the price of untiring labour and strict economy, and they often 
became rich, either as saving tradesmen in the large cities on the 
Eastern shores, or as hardy pioneers in the primeval forests of the 
far West. ‘The unlucky insurrections of the year 1848 brought men 
of higher aspirations and of a more intellectual stamp among 
them ; and these radicals proved a powerful leaven in the hitherto 
sluggard population. ‘They started newspapers containing matters 
Somewhat more momentous than idle local gossip, and continued 
on the other side of the Atlantic the great discussions of philo- 
sophical and economical principles which had brought them to 
grief under the petty despotisms of the Old World. ‘They wanted, 
above all, to form a German party, which, by throwing its numbers 
and influence either on the right or the left, might turn the scales 
in the political strife for supremacy. They did not succeed at 
first, the German colonists remaining callous to their passionate 
appeals, and preferring to walk in the wake of some recognized 
American faction. But the blind and vehement opposition of the 
Know-nothings, their violent vindication of the exalted and 


exclusive rights of nativism, estranged the Germans from the | 


Democrats, and threw them, often against their will, into the arms 
of the Republican party. It may now be safely asserted that these 


three millions of immigrants are all Unionists, however fairly their | 
sympathies may still be divided among the old Democrats and | 


their successful antagonists. 
‘The German press in America has espoused the cause of the 
Union and of freedom with an ardour and a vehemence to which 


of Father Oertel to the materialist declamations of Karl Heinzen. 

The most wide-spread, and, therefore, most influential journal is 
the Staats Zeitung of New York, the property of the “ widow” 
Uhle. This “old Democratic gossip,” as numerous adver- 
saries condescend to call it, has often changed editors, and, 
las usual in successful papers, follows rather than directs 

public opinion. Still, it has strongly declared in favour 

}of the Union, and as it has found great favour with 
| thriving shopkeepers and sturdy farmers, we may take it as a 
symptom that the large middle class among the German settlers 
are unfavourable to the dissevering pretensions of the South. Two 
other daily periodicals published in the Empire City deserve to be 
mentioned—the Abend Zeitung and the Criminal Zeitung. The 
| former hoists the Republican flag and pronounces in favour of 
| speedy abolition ; the second had for many years a communistice 
tint, and, though socialist to an extreme, never discovered in 
slavery anything higher than an “ economical” question. It may 
be startling, but it is by no means strange, to discover that the 
| men who, in Europe, affected to give to the right to labour the 
precedence over political liberty, concerned themselves in the 
American negroes only so far as their presence might influence the 
position of free workmen. 

The West of the United States possessed, until very lately, 
an influential and well-written paper, the Anzieger des Westens, 
published by M. (now Colonel) Bornstein, a political refugee, 
and M. Charles Bernays, once American Consul in Switzer 
land. This journal was so successful, and had enlisted among 
its staff so many correspondents of the highest standing 
(among others, Dr. Ruge, from Brighton), that the editors once 
offered a high price for the best German novel written in America. 
The competition was exciting and lively, and the prize was awarded 
by competent judges to M. Douai, the former editor of the San- 
Antonio Zeitung, whom the slaveholders had driven from Texas, 
and who is at present a contributor to one of the New York papers. 
The Americans were secreily somewhat startled to hear that the 
Anzeiger had ceased to appear, in spite of its financial prosperity ; 
having formerly been a Democrat, and converted by the war to the 
Republican creed, it seems that M. Bornstein found insuperable 
difficulties in maintaining his moral ground, and preferred to in- 
terrupt his journalistic labour. Another paper, the Westliche Post, 
| started at St. Louis several years ago, as an opposition publication, 

has now entirely replaced its antagonist; it is of the true abolition 
| hue, and carries the numerous Germans who inhabit the State of 
Missouri into the ultra-Republican camp. 

Among the widely-circulated papers, we have to notice the 
Chicago Staats Zeitung, a unionist journal, founded by Brentano, 
the former dictator of Baden. Most of the other periodicals 
owe their influence merely to the private character and talent 
of the chief editor, and are altogether to be looked upon as 
private enterprises. Every political scheme, every philosophical 
opinion, be it the wildest fancy or the most absurd day-dream, 
finds its enthusiastic exponents in that numerous class ; but the 
great, unfailing characteristic is the combativeness of the writers. 
True to their European habit, the Germans in America prefer 
making war against one another to a combined assault against the 
common enemy, and in this ungrateful struggle they evince a 
bitterness and a power of coarse invective worthy of a better or a 
worse cause. Foremost, and almost alone on his unenviable 
pinnacle, stands M. Heinzen, of the Boston Pioncer, the most 
radical, unsparing, indiscreet, and violent, but also the most deeply 
| convinced of all German editors. He is wanting neither in 
cleverness nor conceitedness, and has, indeed, often brought his 
unwilling countrymen over to his ideas. In one of its recent issues, 
|} an English paper, the Missouri Republican, thus speaks of him :— 
| When, a year or more ago, we took occasion to point out to 
‘the leaders of the radical German press that their course inevit- 
ably led to lashing them to the chariot wheel of the great Buga- 








| 





| 
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| boo, Carl Heinzen, at Boston, the self-proclaimed Danton of the 
| prospected revolution in spe, there was quite an effort made to 
‘make us appear ridiculous. Carl Hleinzen did us the justice to 
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copy our article verbatim in his Pivncer, and broadly hinted that 
we were about right in our estimate of the modern lansquenets of 
revolutionary young Germany; for, by some such name, he chose 
to stigmatize his compatriots, not deeming them worthy of a better 
title, though of some infinitely more degrading. 

* And what do we behold ? Day after day, step by step, ever un- 
compromisingly and relentlessly did Heinzen proceed ; now ful- 
minating, then hectoring the world generally, and his countrymen 
in America in particular, but never failing to treat with unspeak- 
able contempt his fellow-countrymen of the young German Press 
for their servility, their want of candour, of logic, tact, and fore- 
He was treated as a madman at times ; again he was drawn 
Sometimes even a green specimen of 


sight. 
into ridicule and contempt. 
late importation entered the lists with him in the field of ‘ inex- 
orable logic,’ to be crushed; but all in vain.” 

In fact, there has been erected in America a new stage for 
German literature ; but we feel bound to confess that the products 
are neither of the highest nor the purest kind, and that the per- 
formers are in nowise remarkable for the Atticism of their wit or 
the amiability of their temper. 


GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE, 

[From our Srectat CorresPoNnDENT. ] 

June 11, 1865. 
Lazanvs has risen from the dead, and walks bodily about in the 
dazzling light of day, te the utter dismay and bewilderment of 
the guilty men who had laid him in the earth and sealed the stone 
over his tomb. Like Roland's famous horse, the French people 
were of late distinguished by all their brilliant qualities; but this 
egregious eminence was sadly marred by one distressing drawback 
~-they were dead, utterly dead to political life. It was dishearten- 
ing to witness their prostrate, helpless apathy—their dismal in- 
difference to high aims and high principles. ‘The spell is broken, 
thank God! The whilom corpse has moved his arms and legs ; he 
opens his eyes, raises his voice, and throws down the shroud or 
strait-waistcoat, which prevented the slightest exertion. He finds 
out that the awful calmness and silence of the churchyard are not 
favourable to the development of life; and, impulsive creature as 
he undoubtedly is, he will soon pant for freedom and claim to roam 

at large far from the keepers and the gravediggers. 

The triumph of liberty—for the result of the elections is not less 
than that—has been hailed with exultation throughout the whole 
of France. I have seen the most hopeful letters coming from the re- 
motest provinces; they all contain liberalaspirations and expectations. 
Everywhere the electors openly stood forward for the Opposition 
candidates, and publicly found fault with the thraldom of absolute 
Government. Under the present circumstances, it is better, 
perhaps, to possess in the Corps Législatif a sure minority, as long 
as it is talented, powerful, and unwearied; because a decided 
majority of opponents might only give the coup d’¢tat men another 
opportunity for carrying things by force. As it is, they are sorely 
perplexed, and at a loss to devise expedients for postponing the day 
of reckoning. If the deputies were to meet immediately, there 
would be an exciting debate about the infamous manceuvres resorted 
to by the prefets and their myrmidons, the popular indignation 
having this time been rouse] by too flagrant tricks and downright 
illegalities. ‘Therefore, the verification of the elections will take 
place as late as possible. If the Parisians had soon to replace M. 
Havin, and probably Jules Favre, who will most likely be elected 
a second time at Lyons next Sunday, they would unite to return 
two more Republicans. But the Deputies can, of course, only 
decide for which town they prefer to sit after their election is 
recognized as valid, and then the Imperial Constitution (?) 
leaves six months’ scope for a fresh convocation of the electors. 
In the meanwhile speculation is rife. One day the Bourse 
whispers in faint murmurs that Persigny prevails, and plans a kind 
of coup @état, beginning with recalling his own decrees of the 24th of 
November. 
the altar of conveniency, Billault and Fould being chargés de UCeeen- 
tion. The three Pereires, the representatives elect of the Credit 
Mobilier and the Kingdom of Israel, are all but worshipped in the 
palace of gambling. What the two opposite sects of Brahmins 
would wish to do is certain enough ; but the mysterious Brahma 
himself keeps, as usual, his impenetrable look and his own counsel. 
Dalai-Lamaism is, after all, a beautiful form of government—what 
a pity that the nineteenth century will not stand it! What a pity that 
elections should go wrong! What a pity that Mexico will not 
give in at once! Mexico! there is the sore point—the dismal cause of 
distress in high quarters. ‘Ten thousand new victims for the yellow 
fever and Indian bullets will be again despatched, nine ships 


The next morning the stuckjobbers sacrifice him on 


In order to assuage 
public anxiety, the Moniteuv announces that, in addition to nearly 
13 millions of musket-cartridges and over 42,000 shots for canons 
rayecs, another million of the first, 20,000 of the second, 9,000 shells, 
and about 100,000 pounds of gunpowder will be forwarded without 
This looks ominous, indeed, especially as the official paper 
states that on the 23rd of each month a vessel will leave Mexico with 
the sick and wounded. Nine out of every ten Frenchmen expect a 
Que diable allait-il faire dans 


will sail from Cherbourg with warlike stores. 





delay . 


disaster, and almost rejoice in it. 
celle gal re? 

The thoughtless Mexican adventure wonderfully increased the 
ranks of the Opposition, and even the Government candidates 
found it a safer course to pronouce against it. When M. Levy, at 
Paris, declared so much, a working man shrewdly asked him 
whether he had said.so to the minister who adopted him as his 
favourite? He was obliged to confess he had not; was hissed, and 
lost his last chance. The poor official candidates were in a sad 
plight indeed, and had recourse to most extraordinary tricks. But 
the Marquis de Piré, who, to the usual mental imbecility of 
Bonapartist Deputies, seems to unite an uncommon degree of 
bodily weakness, beats them all. There were sad rumours afloat 
concerning the state of his mind and his health, and in conse- 
quence he posted the following attestation from his doctor at every 
mairie:—“ My dear M. de Piré,—In order to contradict the 
reports spread with the object of prejudicing your candidateship, 
I hasten to certify that you are in possession of your intellectual 
faculties, that your physical condition has so much improved that 
you are to-day able to walk without a stick, and that I am led to 
hope that this marked improvement will increase from day to day. 
—Signed, Prxavuwr.” To this curious document were affixed the 
words,—* Certified true, the Préfet d'Ile-et-Vilaine (Rennes).— 
Signed, Fear.” 

If there is an improvement in the political world, I cannot say 
as much of literature and the theatres. I have merely to mention 
that on the 15th of this month the long-expected biography of Victor 
Hugo will appear, “ Victor Hugo raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie.” 
** Witness” seems rather a tame word, speaking of a man’s wife, 
and already some heartless wag has suggested to translate it 
* an accomplice.” 

There is, likewise, little to glean in the field of chronique 
scandaleuse, however abundantly the crop may thrive in ordinary 
times. Would it interest your readers to hear that Paris divides 
its suffrages not only between the Democratic Guéroult and the 
clerical Cochin, but also between the English or American lion- 
tamer Crockett, and the German bear-conqueror Hermann ? 
Will they take an interest in the information that enthusiastic 
Bonapartists deplore the victory of M. Thiers over M. Levy, in the 
same sad strain in which they lament over the French favourite 
La Touceques being shamefully beaten by the English race -horse the 
Ranger? <A despairing jockey-club fop, deep in the confidence 
of Morny, was heard to murmur, in a faint voice, “It is a second 
Waterloo.” I do not exactly know whether the allusion applied to 
the elections or to the race-course, or whether, what is more 
probable, the two calamities were blended together in his stricken 
mind. Apropos of Waterloo, La France (the newspaper bien 
extend) proposes to sue the Puys and the Constitutionnel, par 
nobile, for libel, these papers having charged its immaculate editors 
with the same kind of treason of which a French general became 
guilty on the eve of that eventful battle. Jl n'y @ pas de quoi. La 
France did as little to contribute to the success of the Republicans 
in Paris as that despicable Bourmont helped Wellington in beating 
Napoleon. Shall 1 speak of the Wielopolski and Branicki duel, of 
the single shot fired without effect, and of the well-timed inter- 
vention of the Belgian police? Alas! these topics are neither 
pointed nor ornamental. 

I aim, therefore, compelled to turn abroad for amusing incidents ; 





| for, like Moliere, je prends mon bien ou je le trouve. Coups d'état 
; have passed the Rhine, and are in great demand all over Germany. 
| At Berlin they set scientifically and methodically at work, whilst 
at Vienna they prefer pleasure to politics. In the free and easy 
capital of the Austrian empire there lives a certain Mr. L——, who 
has great pretensions to picty, though he is by no means averse to 

worldly enjoyment. As it has been said of the light-minded 
| French abbé of the last century, the altar was his breakfast and 
/the opera his dinner. ‘This gentleman was once upon a time 
American vice-consul, or something of the kind, and has, in that 
capacity, imbibed a strong love for diplomacy, his highest ambition 
on earth being to become an Austrian plenipotentiary at some 
petty German Court. Now, he had for bosom friend a former Papal 
legate, and, inspired by this infallible authority, he determined to 
save at one stroke religion and morality by a change in the dress 
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of the corps de ballet. The pink colour of the tights which the | keep out of those sections of the country where his appeals to the 


ladies of that charming body usually wear was a thorn in his 
virtuous eyes. What would become of society if such a scandalous 
imitation of a fleshy tint were allowed to appear for ever on the 
stage ? 

Our Talleyrand en herbe suggested, therefore, to the honoured 
son of the Church that the fair dancers should in future be 
sentenced to an ugly green colour, as was whilom the case at Naples. 
It would be less handsome, indeed, but, at all events, more modest. 
The pious legate took the hint, and applied te the Minister, who, as 
a devoted servant of the clergy, gave the necessary orders, Great 
were the stupefaction and the scorn of the gay Viennese when they 
beheld their beloved fairies changed intoso many gnomes, for until 





then sprites had enjoyed the monopoly of green trousers. Vienna | 


may bear a wholesale execution of patriots, a Catholic concordat, 
and even a bombardment ; but to be deprived of flesh-coloured 


| country that should come under such leadership. 


dancers is more than the patience of man can forgive, and there 


arose such a formidable cry of opposition, mixed with a sarcastic 
laughter, that the Minister, the Nuncio, and honest Mr. L : 
felt obliged to retreat. The eyes of the virtuous and pure are again 
offended by that odious pink, unless, as their artistic Puritanism is 
not strong enough to keep them away from the opera, they choose 
to wear green spectacles. Poor Mr. L—— has lost all hope, and 
whispers the melancholy words sung by his elegiac countrymen 
over the ruins of the Castle of Heidelberg: ‘* Thus vanish life’s 
splendours, thus vanishes the idle dream of power!” A GAvt. 








MR. VALLANDIGHAM’S ARREST. 
[From our SPEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, May 26, 1863. 

Tne Northern enemies of the cause of the Union have gained a 
great victory, and, like all the victories on that side, whether North 
or South, it is gained, not through their superiority, but our 
stupidity. Whether in ordinary times a knave or a fool is the most 
mischievous member of society may still possibly be an open 
question ; but certainly nothing more calamitous can befall a state 
in a critical period than to have affairs in the hands of the unwise. 
Some calculation can be based upon wickedness. Public virtue 
may foresee and avert a proposed public crime, but what wisdom 
can preconceive the tergiversations of folly, and set guards and 
limits to its possible calamitous consequences? ‘The stupidities of 
which our present administration has been guilty at a period when 
the highest order of wisdom, as well as of virtue, was needed in 
the guidance of public affairs, are manifold; whether they are 
also unpardonable the times are not yet ripe enough to show. 
Neither has the time yet come for their classification, nor for 
singling out those on whose future fame or infamy must rest their 
responsibility. History will take care of that, and in the mean- 
time we can only shoot the folly as it flies and note its fruits. 

The latest foolishness is the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham—a 
name that I know you will mispronounce, and which error I 
shall leave without correction. So far, at least, he will be 
cheated of the notoriety he covets. Bad as the man is, his 
arrest, trial, and condemnation by court-martial, are acts 
which the Government should never have instigated or never 
permitted. The man, as the whole country knows, is a brawl- 
ing, loud-mouthed traitor, hating the North and all its free 
institutions, sympathizing fully with the Secessionists, desiring, 
first, the supremacy of the slaveholders, and, if that is impossible, 
next, their independence. To this end, he has boldly attempted 
to instigate his party to revolution, and would gladly, if he could, 
have aroused it to take up arms on behalf of the slaveholders’ revolt. 
He, doubtless, wanted the courage, or possessed too much pru- 
dence, to lead a band of desperadoes to Washington, to depose Mr. 
Lincoln and take possession of the Government, but he would 
gladly have moved others to so mad an adventure. In intention 
he was capable of the blackest civic crime, and would, at any 
moment, to serve his own bad ambition, have sold or betrayed his 
party. ‘Traitors generally have their price, but Mr. Vallandigham 
seems to have loved treason from a natural depravity of heart, 
and was the voluntary tool of rebels, who mean to be despots, 
because he is by nature a man, who has no higher idea of 
freedom than to be the minister of the will of a tyrant. 
Many such pupils of slaveholding education are to be found 
among us, and especially in the Democratic party. I say the 
Democratic party , because that class, for thirty years, has been 
taught to take the foot of the slaveholder and place it on their 
necks. In the providence of God this war is to unlearn that 
lesson. 

Nevertheless, the course of the Government in making a martyr 
of this creature is a most unwise one. He has been very careful to 








passions of men might lead to turbulence, and where, in the colli- 
sion, his own personal safety might be endangered. But he has 
confined himself to those loyal States where, at the worst, he 
could only excite to discontent. But so intemperate was he, and so 


| clearly did he show bimself to be a mere political charlatan and 


adventurer, that he excited the multitudes whom he has been ac- 
customed to address, not to revolt, but to disgust. As an extreme 
representative of the ‘* Copperhead” faction, possessing none of 
the prudence, little of the pretended patriotism, and nothing of 
the assumed respectability of his confederates, he laid bare so com- 
pletely the base purposes and the slavish subserviency of his party 
that the minds of honest and intelligent men revolted at such an 
exhibition of demagogism, and were appalled at the future of a 
If he deceived a 
few he set many more to thinking, and real, hard thinking is just 
the most dangerous element that democrats and slaveholders can 
possibly arouse among this people. Unrestricted liberty of speech 
in such a case as his justifies itself. Connecticut, hitherto a Demo- 
cratic State,—I use the word always in its partisan sense,—was 
carried in the recent election by the Union anti-Democratic 
party because such men as this Vallandigham, Wood, Seymour, 
Toncey, and other bold, bad, and outspoken representatives of 
their party avowed to the people the true character of their pur- 
poses. In this State the election was lost because another faction 
of the Democrats were wily enough not to teach the people, but to 
lead the unreflecting and ignorant multitude of the large towns 
by false pretences. It is this class—and there is a faction in the 
Republican party that works with them—that the country has to 
fear, and not the bolder men whom General Burnside would send 
to the Dry Tortugas. 

This arrest was unwise for another reason. It is not Vallandig- 
ham alone that should be made to suffer, if it is to be the policy of 
the Government to put a stop to a wordy opposition to the war. 
Such a policy, if adopted at all, should be carried out promptly, 
unhesitatingly, and boldly. In that case there are half-a-dozen 
daily journals in this city alone that should be stopped instantly, 
and their editors sent across seas; governors, members of 
Congress, private citizens of wealth and influence, who should 
be consigned to dungeons. To strike terror into these 
domestic traitors the blow should be sweeping and _ heavy. 
Timidity only recoils upon the Government, and to choose a victim 
is only to make a martyr, not to punish a criminal. ‘This is pre- 
cisely what the Government has done in Vallandigham’s case. 
Impunity to the fellow-traitors of this man only incites, not 
suppresses them. And, accordingly, ‘* Copperhead” journals ard 
‘“* Copperhead ” meetings are only all the bolder for this arrest, re- 
sorted to, apparently, to test rather than to lead public opinion. 
It is only a new evidence of that imbecility of purpose which has 
characterized the Administration from the beginning. 

Nor even were the arrest and trial legal. Undoubtedly General 
Burnside, if he acted on his own motion, was governed by the 


| purest motives, but he exceeded his authority, as the whole subject 


is clearly within the jurisdiction of the civil courts. If General 
Burnside acted ignorantly, his superior, the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton knows, or perhapsI should say ought to know, better. 
The whole proceeding, however, is entirely in accordance with the 
usual course, in other matters, of that member of the Administra- 
tion. Headlong, loving a sensation, unable from natural incapacity 
to take a large view of any subject, and see it in all its relations, 
he is accustomed to throw himself with tremendous energy upon a 
trifle, and to bring the Government into disgrace and difficulty by 
sheer incapacity to comprehend and grapple with an exigency 
where cool courage and a clear brain are needful. When you are 
disposed to be impatient with and blame Mr. Lincoln, remember, 
I pray you, the character of some of the men by whom he is sur- 
rounded. 

But we live through such blunders, as in good time, doubtless, 
we shall through the blunderers. And in that *“ good time 
coming”—which the amiable Dr. Mackay has done so much, as 
New York correspondent of the London 7imes to bring about, 
let us hope we shall have pleasanter things to write about. 

You will hear of the meetings and of the newspaper comments— 
through the good Dr. Mackay, if nobody else— which this Vallan- 
digham case has brought forth. But do not believe, therefore, that 
there is a great popular uprising against the Government, that the 
conscription is to be forcibly resisted, and that the Opposition to 
the war is growing more formidable than ever. ‘The talk about 
Vallandigham is the Vallandigham sort of talk—all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. It is put forth where those who indulge 
in it know they can do so without danger, ‘The true friends of the 
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Government see the blunder it has made, and do not hesitate to say 
so. It is made, probably not to be repeated, and goes to the score 
of past experiences by which we learn wisdom and grow stronger. 
And it has the good effect of so many previous mistakes, as it shows 
that we can commit blunders and be none the weaker. 

The mail to-morrow goes from Boston, and, therefore, I cannot 
tell you, as I hoped to do before closing this letter, that Vicksburg 
was taken. The result, however, you may hear by telegraph. 
Grant has made a brilliant campaign, driving the rebels before him 
from point to point, and victorious in battle after battle. That 
some of the most important outworks of the city are taken—that 
it is completely invested, we know ; and the chances are certainly in 
Grant’s favour. If he succeeds the Mississippi is open, and the 
rebellion cut off from its trans-Mississippi resources, and so far has 
received a most damaging blow. But we wait for the result before 
counting the gain. 

AN AMERICAN. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’'S ON THE BURIAL 

SERVICE, 
To Tue Eprror or Tur “ SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—I must beg you to do me the favour, if it be not the justice, 
of allowing me, in your own columns, to correct a mistake into 
which you have fallen as to the purport of the remark which I 
made in the House of Lords, on Lord Ebury’s motion for a com- 
mission, the real object of which you correctly describe—though 
it was very differently expressed in the motion itself—as being 
“to alter the English Burial Service.” The opinion in which you 
suppose me to have “concurred” with “the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lord Grey, and Lord West- 
bury,” is one which I not only did not express, but which is the 
reverse of that which I have always held. I am so far from 
admitting that there is any reasonable ground of objection to 
the parenthetic clause, “as our hope is this our brother doth,” 
that no amount of temporary inconvenience, which may arise 
from a common misapprehension of its true import, would induce 
me to consent to the omission of it. And it is not 
merely becauso? I should be loth to part with words 
which have probably soothed the grief of numborless 
mourners at the moment of their deepest affliction, but because I 
think that, by that omission, the Church would be sanctioning a 
very grave error. For it would imply that there may be cases 
in which her ministers are qualified to assume the prerogative of 
the Supreme Judge, and, at least in their own bosoms, to pass a 
sentence of final reprobation on a deceased brother. It was 
observed in the debate that even in the Church of Rome no such 
right or faculty is claimed, not even by the Pope himself. And I 
am persuaded that few English clergymen, taking this view of 
the subject, would be willing to pronounce on the condition of a 
departed soul. And it need hardly be observed that, wherever 
there is the consciousness of ignorance on this head there must be 
room for hope, I rejoice to find an intelligent layman, and 
especially the Editor of the Spectator, raising his voice against an 
alteration which I so earnesily deprecate. But, at the same time, 
I am bound to say that you appear to me to have done less than 
justice to the view of those who are dissatisfied with the langnage 
of the Burial Service. They conceive that it “expresses” much 
more than “a ray of hope” as to the state of those over whom 
it is read; and, perhaps, find it difficult to reconcile the prayer 
in the Litany, for preservation from “sudden (that is, unpre- 
pared) death,” with the giving of thanks for such a visita- 
tion, when it bas taken place under circumstances which 
to a human eye appear to render it most awful. I, indeed, con- 
sider this as a groundless scruple. I think that there is no dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence for which the Church may not 
and ought not to give thanks, in the belief that it has been 
orduined by infinite wisdom and mercy, and such thanksgiving, 
after the event, is perfectly consistent with the previous prayer, 
which must be supposed to have been offered in the conscious- 
ness of human ignorance and shortsightedness, and in humble 
resignation to the divine will. But I cannot say that the 
impression which this language makes on so many other minds 
is unnatural or unworthy of attention, or that no means could be 
devised for relieving their scruples without lowering the tone of 
the service. 

But there is another important point on which you have 
mistaken not only my opinion, but that, I believe, of all the 
Bishops who took part in the debate. You say that the Bishops 
seem inclined to allow a discretionary permission to omit the 


{such an inclination either from a Bishop or from any lay 


speaker; but from one, at least, of the Bishops, a very strong 
expression of the opposite opinion. As to myself, I simply 
pointed out that, whereas the terms of the motion suggested 
two courses for the remedy of the alleged grievance—either 
to dispense with the “indiscriminate and compulsory use” of 
the service, or to alter it so as to adapt it to all cases— 
it was clear that the attention of the Commission would, 
and must be, confined to the latter branch of the alternative, 
and it appeared to me that, if such a task was to be undertaken, 
it might be better entrusted to a different body. I did not, how- 
ever, disguise my persuasion that the obstacles to such a remedy 
of the difficulty would be found, as they appeared in 1851, “ in- 
superable.” But after the evidence adduced, and, above all, after 
the statements made by persons filling the highest positions in 
the Church, it seemed impossible to resist the call for an inquiry ; 
and Ido think that a fuller ventilation of the question is likely 
to be attended with great advantage, even if it should not result 
in an unanimous conviction that no alteration is needed. I could 
hardly “hold” with you “that no change at all is desirable.” 
Iam, perhaps, unfortunately singular in my view of the subject ; 
but, while I am more than satisfied with those portions 
of the service to which alone any exception appears to have been 
taken, and heartily agree with you in your excellent and timely 
remarks on its general merits, I must own that it contains some 
expressions which grate upon my ear, probably not less than 
others are offended by those which gave rise to Lord Ebury’s 
motion. I may be over-fastidious, but I cannot help question- 
ing the propriety of language which sounds as if we desired 
that the Allvise should bend His decrees as to “ times and 
seasons,” which “He has put in His own power,” to the im- 
patience of our wishes. 

After having so far trespassed upon your space, I must 
leave it entirely to your judgment whether you think 


fit to insert the following extract from my last charge 
(1860), in which I referred to the Memorial addressed 
to the Bishops by nearly 4,000 clergymen, complaining 


of the almost indiscriminate use of the Burial Service, as “a 
heavy burden upon the consciences of the clergy, and the 
occasion of a grievous scandal to many Christian people :” — 
“In the very worst case:, the reading of the service is only 
the sign of an evil which would remain unabated by any cliango 
that could be made in the language of the office. Persons who 
had forfeited their title to visible communion with the Church 
might still continue to enjoy its privileges. They might still be 
‘the occasion of grievous scandal to many Christian people’ 
in their life-time, and it is only because of this that they are so 
after their death. If the Bishops are not able ‘to devise an 
effectual remedy’ for this evil, it seems to me rather hard that 
ihey should on that account be reproached with a lack of faith, 
hope, and charity [an allusion to a letter of the late Canon Wode- 
house to the Editor of the Daily News]. and charged with ‘a 
determination to oppose every change.’ The scandal occasioned 
by the exposure of that relaxed state of discipline, without which 
there could be no ground of complaint, would probably not be 
considered by any one as a sufficient reason why the Church 
should cease to use the language of faith, hope, and charity, over 
her departed children. The only question that could well be 
ra‘sed is, whether, for the sake of preventing that scandal, it 
would be exped'ent to invest the clergymen with authority, 
either to withhold the office, or to alter its language, at his 
diseretion. And I must own that, in my opinion, the ad- 
vantage of occasionally throwing a thin veil over a glaring 
fact would be very dearly purchased by the manifold in- 
conveniences which would attend such an_ innovation. 
With regard to th» alleged burden on the consciences of the 
clergy, the case ajpears to me still clearer. There is only ono 
supposition on which [ can understand why any clergymen 
| should feel his conscience burdened, when he is constrained to 
read the service over one who: he believes to have morally, 
though not legally, forfeited the privileges of communion with 
the Church; and that supposition appears to me utterly erroneous. 





It is that the minister, when he uses the language of the Church, 
is pronouncing his own private judgment on the state of the 
deceased. That is a view which I think no clergyman need or 
ought to take of this part of his office. In his ministerial 
capacity he is actually responsible for nothing but compliance 
| with the directions of the rubric. But if he was armed with a 
discretionary power of altering the language of the service, ac- 
| cording to the view which he takes of the character and condi- 


words (of hope) in special cases. I heard nothing that intimated | tion of the deceased, he would be charged with a responsibility 
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which he would often find burdensome indeed.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, C. Sr. Davi’s. 

Abergwili Palace, June 8th, 1863. 

*.* We are exceedingly sorry to have misinterpreted the drift 
of the Bishop of St. David’s remarks—a mistake into which the 
words of the Times report led us. That report represents the 
Bishop to have said :—*+ Admitting the existence of the evil—and 
he thought the noble lord had made out his case in that respect— 
there were two modes of dealing with it.” 
supposed to mean that the Bishop, to some extent at all events, 
agreed with Lord Ebury. We need not say how heartily we 
rejoice to find that his high authority generally supports our own 
view. 


Fine Arts. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION—WORKS OF OLD MASTERS. 
‘THE call annually made on the private galleries of this country for 
a supply of works by “ancient masters” appears to make but 
little impression upon their resources. There are no symptoms 
of exhaustion visible in the exhibition which was opened to the 
public last Monday. The pictures are in no respect inferior to 
the average quality of previous years, and considering that the 
total number of pictures exhibited is only 192, and that one- 
third of the space is, as usual, allotted to the works of British 
artists, the range and variety, as well as the merit of the examples 
of older painters, is surprising. The schools of Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, and Venice—the Spanish, the French, and the Flemish, 
all find here some worthy representatives; the characteristic ex- 
cellencies of each differing as they do widely from the others, 
affording good illustration of almost infinite capabilities of art. 

Titian’s “‘ Holy Family” (61) represents an entirely different 
phase of sacred art, not less dignified and discriminative in ex- 
pression, but incomparably greater in command of all the tech- 
nical resources of the painter's art. But this, though a magnifi- 
cent picture, is not one of the author’s masterpieces, nor, I should 
think, in very good preservation. The golden glow is somewhat 
of the tawnfest, and is probably reddened by varnish beyond its 
original hue. The portrait of the “ Doge Gritti” (53) is a more 
satisfactory specimen of the same artist. Here, indeed, we 
have “ assurance of a man ”—one of the sort that made Venice 
great. And in the large and simple treatment of the rich dress 
may be seen how a master hand can use such materials to 
enhance, not to overpower, the interest of the head. 

There are several paintings of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, which are interesting more as illustrations of the pro- 
gress of painting than as fulfilling the actual requirements of the 
art; and there are others which, though by artists nearly con- 
temporary with the most consummate painters of the Renaissance, 
and agreeable in colour (e. g., ‘The Coronation of the Virgin” 
(47), by L. di Credi), appear yet to be halting among the ele- 
mentary impediments of the art—showing the suddenness of the 
climax by which it rose to the height which it has never again 
reached. Such are the portrait of “An Italian Lady ” (52), by 
F. Lippi, in which the worldly monk displays more than usual 
severity of style, and the “ Virgin and Child” (135), by his pupil, 
Sandro Botticelli, remarkable for its refinement and devotional 
feeling. F. Francia is the connecting link between these and 
the perfected artists who closely followed him. His “ Portrait 
of a Young Man” (38) has all his usual refinement and more 
than his usual force. 

Probably no portrait here will attract more attention than that 
of the “ Burgomaster Six” (26), by Rembrandt. It is, indeed, 
a noble picture, in the artist’s best manner, lifelike and full of 
individual character. The painting is very luminous, and shows 
that depth of shadow and blackuess are two different things. 
By the same artist is a portrait of the same Burgomaster’s wile (34), 
characteristic, doubtless, of the clever, vivacious little woman 
who seems to be the exact mental supplement of her more sad- 
faced and contemplative husband; and portraits of the Flemish 
Jandscape-painter Berghem (126), and of his wife (130); a careful 








This we erroneously | 





| 
| 
| 


already mentioned, the principal portraits exhibited, except those 
by the British school. 

These, with Sir Joshua Reynolds and Romney in the van, re- 
mind us that there was once in England a school of portrait- 
painting as conspicuous for its excellence, as in these latter days 
its falling off has been lamentable. The natural ease and grace 
of Sir Joshua's portrait of * Mrs. Towneley Ward” (165) fully 
entiue its author toa place among his Italian and Flemish fore- 
runners, and the “ Meditation ” (156)—no doubt a portrait also— 
is equally remarkable for its charming simplicity and refinement 
of fancy. The lady attended by a black servant (164), and 
another lady (159) in a blue dress—the slimmest of her sex—- 
though not chefs d’wuvre of their author, possess much of his 
now unapproached qualities. The last, as well as the portrait of 
a lady (108) in the middle row, are noticeable for the more literal 
adherence to the costume of the day than was usual with Rey- 
nolds. Romney, though very inferior to Reynolds in executive 
skill, follows him with less unequal pace in the simplicity and 
easy grace of his portraits. Among these the brilliant vivacity 
of ** Madame de Genlis” (145), the comely dignity of “A Lady” 
(111), and the thoughtful beauty of ‘ Mrs. Trench” (157), chiefly 
deserve notice, not only for their distinct and well-marked cha- 
racters, but for a more than usual amount of care bestowed upon 
the painting. The two children, “Lord Stanley, afterwards 
thirteenth Earl of Derby, and his Sister” (180), are no less pleasing 
representatives of childish beauty ; and the picture of “ Serena” 
(109), a girl reading her book with rapt attention, is an exquisite 
specimen of sculpturesque simplicity and graceful fancy. 

Gainsborough’s name does not appear among the portrait- 
painters ; but he is represented by a pleasing picture of a 
peasant girl with a pan of milk (184), somewhat heavy in colour, 
and several good landscapes, the best of which is the large one, 
called “ A Sea-shore, with Fishermen going out” (185). It is full 
of breeziness and salt, life and action, and in colour is remark- 
able more for delicacy than richness. In this latter respect 
it forms a contrast to Constable’s great picture, which hangs 
as its cempanion, “Hadleigh Castle” (181), to the detri- 
ment at first sight of the latter. But the Constable grows upon 
the spectator as his eye wanders over the sweetly-coloured slope 
in the foreground, and across the varied alternations of thicket, 
swamp, and sand of the plain below, to the broad estuary on 
which the sun is pouring down a flood of splendour in the dis- 
tance. Still, the picture might have been better for more quiet 
and repose, especially in the upper part of the sky, which is 
splotched and blurred with inky and undecided patches of heavy 
purple, destructive of atmospheric space. This was a fault 
which I. Wilson never committed, and, in consequence, his 
pictures always produce an impression of largeness and freedom, 
which is equally conspicuous whether he hides his sky with angry 
storms or shows it asin the pictures of hill and lake here exhi- 
bited, bathed in the serene sunshine of a summer’s afternoon. 
Take, for instance, “The Landscape, with Castle and Lake” 
(158), repeated with some variation in tone, in the lake scene (175). 

“A Woody Scene” (162), by Crome, shows that artist's power 
in handling homely materials. The cooler colours have vanished 
from the foliage; but the open distance and pearly sky retain 
their charm of tenderness. Bonnington’s “ View on the Garonne ” 
(188), Miiller’s “ Landscape, with Sheep” (115), and, strange to 
say, a park scene (146), by Jolin Martin, each in its way shows its 
author’s appreciation for the natural and unartificial beauties of 
landscape. Look at these, and then go to S. Rosa’s pictures (60) 
and (64), and it is impossible to regret the change in treatinent 
adopted by the moderns. Not that I would join in the modern 
cry against the older master, who was, after all, one of the origi- 
nators of landscape art, and the specimens of whose brush here 
exhibited are favourable ones, and in good condition. The inter- 
mediate space is partially bridged over by the Dutch landscape 
painters—by Cuyp, whose two “ Sunsets ” (70) and (78), especially 
the latter, are excellent examples of the artist's limpid evening 
skies; by Hobbima and Ruysdael supreme, the one in wooded 
home scenery (74), the other in the wilder combinations of 


rock, tree, and water (9) ; by A. Vandevelde, Whose river 


housewife she, with round, good-humoured face marvellously scene (13), is just such a subject as our own landscape-painters 
painted. There is also a striking portrait, by Moroni, of a stern | delight to paint; and others. ‘I'here is also a sea-piece (106), by 
and frowning gentleman (85), and a still better portrait (58) by | Ruysdael, which meets W. Vandevelde in his own domain, and 
S. del Piombo of a man who ties his garter; but the picture is | gains by the comparison. 


not ruined by the action because the man’s attention is fixed on 
something else. De Champagne’s portrait of the “ Abbé de St. 


| 


The close observation and literal rendering of nature which 
the Dutch practised in their landscape-painting were carried by 


Cyran” (21), and Vandyke’s family group of the “Earl of | them into other branches of the art. The interiors of cabarets and 
Cleveland and Family” (62), a small Holbein (88), and one by 
Raphael of “ Monsignore Lorenzo Pucci” (65), are, with those 





the smoking and driuking boors of Ostade, Teniers, and Mieris are 
familiar to most people, and the excellence of their art leaves no room 
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for objecting to their choice of subjects, until they seek to illustrate | waltz for the crowd, the fiend having been compelled to retreat 
by the same scenes and actors such subjects as the * Adoration | by the sign of the Cross, made with Valentin's broken sword. 
of the Shepherds ” (10), or the “ Journey to Emmaus ” (25). The | | The next act, devoted to the consummation of Margaret's ruin 
incongruity of the treatment with the subjects commnetaih by | by Faust, under the influence and by the aid of the mocking fiend, 
these titles, intercepts all the pleasure which might otherwise be | includes, amidst much more that deserves more detailed criti- 
derived from the faithful representation of homely persons and cism, a lovely romance for Faust, the “ Ais des Bijoux,” during 
scenes. which Margaret decks herself in the jewels laid at her door by 

There is a humorous picture by Van Lundens of a mar- Mephistopheles, a successful imitation of a German Volkslied, to 














riage feast (10%), in which, towards the close of the feast, 


a version of the well-known “ Konig in Thule,” and a pretty 


the cook appears among the guests with dish-clouts tied round | air for Siebel. In the fourth act the bitter agony of the betrayed 
his arms for wedding favours, and complacently dances a} Margaret gives M. Gounod occasion for the same magnificent 


hornpipe for the amusement (as he nothing doubts) of the | music, in which the tragic power 
“noticed Wilkie's | her 
(170), both well | viously done in the part. 


company. In this class also must be 
‘* Cardplayers” (118), and “ Guess my Name” 


of Malle. Titiens enabled 
greater effect than she had pre- 
After an admirable orchestral 


to produce a far 


known by the engravings; and a luminous little picture by Maes | passage descriptive of the return of the army, comes a 


of a man who has fallen asleep over his drink and tobacco (76), | vigorous and splendid military chorus. 
| returning soldiers, is slain by Mephistopheles in resenting his 


while his daughter makes him the victim of a practical joke and 
picks his pocket. 


Music and the Drama. 


—>—_. 

M. GOUNOD'S FAUST. 
Mr. MAptesoyn has lost no time in recovering the ground lost by 
the failure of his first novelty. M.Gounod's Faust, produced at 
Her Majesty's on Thursday last, seems likely to obtain an English 








confirmation of the strong verdict in its favour already given in | 


both France and Germany. ‘The house was full to overflowing, 





the call for the composer enthusiastic and universal, and no sign | 


of a genuine success was wanting. It is true that the encores 
were few in number, but that is, perhaps, one of the most favour- 
able signs. People encore mediocre morceauz in the midst of a 
dreary opera, as travellers in the desert linger at anything resem- 
bling an oasis; but where musical merit and interest are well 
sustained the case is very different. A very few minutes last 
night convinced the audience that M. Gounod might be relied 
upon, and the merits of each scene ouly rendered them more 
anxious for the next. 

It is scarcely needful to say that for no share of this success is 
M. Gounod indebted to librettists, translators, adapters, and 
“poets,” or any of the class through whose tender mercies 
Goethe's Fuust has been reduced to the bald and disjointed 
dialogue of the opera. An average libretto is bad enough; but 
when a sublime German drama has been done into French opera- 
tic conventionalities by MM. Barbier and Carre, and then tran- 
slated into clumsy Italian, it required the English placed by the 
side of the latter to prove that a lower level could still be 
reached. 

Of Goethe's drama it is, of course, as unnecessary to speak as it 
would be impossible to enter in detail into all the departures 
from it and shortcomings of the libretto. At present I will only 
attempt the briefest possible general description of the opera. 

Of course, Fuwst is to be classed in the modern French school 
of opera, in its employment of music to embody a far wider range 
of ideas, and to assist in impressing upon the senses a far more 
diversified range of special phases and circumstances of life than 
is known in pure Italian opera. As the old-fashioned overture is 
too strict and systematic in construction to thoroughly suit opera 
of this nature, its place is supplied by a mysterious and exqui- 
sitely beautiful prelude—not like the Rossinian overture, com- 
plete as music in itself, but really a dramatic prelude to the opera 
it precedes. The prologue to Faust is naturally passed over, but a 
great mistake has been committed in not making any reference 
to the special motive of Mephistopheles for the destruction of 
Faust. His character as the cynical, intellectual, man-of-the- 
world devil, human in his nature, and only diabolical in his malig- 
nity, is too much lost sight of throughout the libretto, though far 
from so in the music. Faust, on the point of self-destruction, is saved 
by hearing a fresh and melodiouschorus of maidens —instead of the 
Easter Hymn of the original—followed by an equally characteristic 
chorus of labourers going to work. On his restoration to youth and 
vigour by Mephistopheles, follows a thoroughly dramatic duet, 
which closes the first act. The second opens with a genuine 
master-piece of dramatic choral composition. Separate choruses 
of old men, matrons, students, maidens, and soldiers, each admi- 
rably expressive, are elaborated with consummate art into a 
most striking whole--that of the old men, especially, being most 
ludicrously characteristic. Mephistopheles then sings a song in 
prais: of gold—* Della tera il Dio sei tu,’—which alone shows 
how much more M. Gounod intellectually appreciated the cha- 
racter than his librettists. The act ends with a chorus and 











Valentin, among the 


sister's dishonour, and again we have some admirably dramatic 
music, the introduction of the religious music in the church being 
especially managed in a most masterly manner. The last act 
cousists of the death scene of Margaret in prison, and shows no 
falling off in weatment, her invocation to the angels, in which it 
culminates, being certainly in the purest and highest style of 
melody imaginable. 

The performance, for a first night, was admirable. Orchestra 
and chorus were in many respects perfect, although here and 
there slight traces of hasty rehearsals, and the absence until the 
last of the composer, might be detected. With regard to the 
leading performers, it must be said that Mademoiselle Titiens 
was far more successful in the last two acts than the first 
three, in which her acting scarcely corresponded with a correct 
idea of the character. Trebelli, Giuglini, and Santley, all sang 
their best, and Signor Gassier’s Mephistopheles is by far the 
greatest effort of which he has yet shown himself capable. 

AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 


EA ats 
MASSEY’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Tue period from 1793 to 1802—froim the declaration of war with 
France to the peace of Amiens—over which the events recorded 
in this volume extend, is not one which can be regarded with 
much satisfaction by the friends of liberty. Commencing 
with a groundless panic, it ends in a fvol’s paradise. Under 
the influence of the pity and horror which the proceedings of the 
revolutionary Government of France naturally produced, and 
inflamed by the gorgeous rhetoric of Burke, the upper classes of 
this country seemed disposed at the outbreak of the war to sur- 
vender even the moderate constitutional freedom which our 
ancestors had won for us, while in 1802 all men were shouting 
for joy over a peace which had in it no one element of durability. 
In the meantime, a vast debt was incurred, the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and oppressive State prosecutions were the 
order of the dwy. In Ireland, a cruel rebellion, cruelly provoked 
and cruelly repressed, was followed by a great constitutional im- 
provement secured by shameless bribery. Our land forces every- 
where, except in Egypt, were handled without success or ability, 
while even the glory of the navy was tarnished by mutiny. 
For all these things the person chiefly respovsible is Pitt. 

For a long time he withstood the tide of popular feeling. In 
the debate on the Army Estimates of February 9th, 1790, the 
night of the first rapture between Purke and Fox, he spoke on 
the state of France with a moderation equally removed from the 
extravagant censure of the one and the extravagant approbation 
of the other. But an atmosphere of strong popular belief seems 
to have in it something contagious. An Englishman in the East 
gets to have a sort of half faith in magic—to think, as the author 
of “Eothen™ says, that “ there must be something in it "—not by 
virtue of anything he has seen, but because he has lived exclu- 
sively among people who are a'l firmly persuaded of its reality. 
So, probably, Mr. Pitt, during the next two or three years, was 
silently undergoing a change, of which he was himself, perhaps, 
hardly conscious, and which at last manifested itself suddenly. 
Certainly the cireumstance which, according to Mr. Massey, im- 
mediately provoked it, was scarcely of a nature to account 
for so great an alteration. A French plot, or supposed plot, 
to revolutionize the country through agents of the Convention, of 
which Sir J. B. Burgess, the Under Secretary, first heard froma 
foreigner in the street, even when combined with the order for 
By William Massey, M.P. 
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three thousand daggers to a Birmingham manufacturer, which 
drove Burke to the theatrical feat of throwing one on to the 
floor of the House of Commons, would scarcely have shaken the 
resolution of the Premier, if it had not been previously sapped. 
A Cabinet Council was summoned, at which Burgess was present. 
After the ministers were gone, at four in the morning, Pitt sat 
musing over the fire, and, turning to Burgess, asked, “ What he 
thought of the state of affairs?” adding, “probably by this time 
to-morrow we may not have a hand to act or a tongue to utter.” 
He then said “that nothing could save the country but a war.” 
This singular incident Mr. Massey has gleaned from the Locker 
MSS., but it may be doubted whether, with the pardonable 
partiality of a discoverer, he has not attributed to it, standing 
alone, rather more importance than it deserves. ‘The plot must 
be taken in connection with the decree of the 19th of November, 
exhorting all nations to rise against their rulers, and promising 
them material aid. ' 

It is, however, certain that from this time forth Pitt, who only 
a few months before had declared the map of Europe to be 
closed, prepared for immediate war, and not without reason. 
H the decrees and plots of the Convention might well have been 
despised, regard for her own safety rendered it necessary for this 
country to resist the annexation of Belgium. But, strangely 
enough, the only legal and technical justification of the war was 
the deliberate breach of an unjustifiable treaty—the treaty with 
Holland and this country, by which the Scheldt was closed. The 
foolish French phrase that the closing of a navigable river was 
contrary to the rights of man, went scarcely beyond the truth. | 
It was not just that the great province of Flanders should be 
deprived of its natural outlet for the profit of the Dutch. But 
France had been a party to the injustice so long as Flanders | 
was Austrian, and was, therefore, by no means entitled to 
abrogate the treaty in so imperious a fashion. But any of the | 
avowed causes of war might have been easily arranged, had it 
not been for the spirit of propagandism which animated the | 
French Government, and of which these outrages were but the | 
sign. It was, in truth, a war of opinion, and this it was which 
indisposed both parties for measures of conciliation. 

That Pitt was a bad War Minister is, perhaps, not remarkable. 
The really strange thing is that, taking office as a mere lad, he 
should have been so far in advance of his contemporaries on com- | 
mercial and domestic subjects. He literally never had the leisure 
to acquaint himself with foreign affairs. Thus he neither anti- 
cipated hostilities, nor, after they had broken out, had any idea of 
their true nature. It was always tobe a short war. To the last | 
the forces of the country were frittered away in a series of 
petty enterprises, and when the peace which he was pursuing 
seemed in 1805 finally to vanish from his sight, he died of a broken 
heart. 

But much as he undervalued the power of France, he mis- 
understood his own countrymen still more. Under the influence 
of the general panic he mistook the wild dreams of a few obscure 
individuals for wide-spread disaffection. The meanest and most | 
ignorant of men—bill-stickers and disbanded soldiers—were for 
a few idle words consigned to the tender mercies of the Quarter 
Sessions—tribunals about as fit to try cases of political libel as of | 
poaching. Under the auspices of Lord Kenyon, one coffee-house 
politician was fined 200/. and imprisoned for two years for using 
strong language about the King and proposing the French | 
Republic as a toast; another, for saying that he was for equality 
and no King, was imprisoned six months, made to stand in the 
pillory, and struck off the roll of attorneys, while, by way of 
reaching the acme of absurdity, a still harsher punishment was 
inflicted on two debtors in the Fleet for posting up a dreary joke 
about bastilles being no longer necessary since the French 
Republic had rooted out tyranny—a proceeding which was con- 
strued to be proof of a conspiracy to break prison and incite the 
other prisoners to do the like. At last the tide turned—Mr. 
Perry, the editor of the Morning Chronicle, was acquitted ; but 
Pitt still persevered. The judges had already laid it down that 
any hostile criticism of established institutions, or pruposal to | 
amend them, was sedition in a period of public excitement. An | 
attempt was now to be made to extend the still more dangerous 
doctrine of constructive treason. Hardy, Horne Tooke, aud 
some others, were charged with high treason on evidence which, 
so far as it was trustworthy, was only sufficient for a con- 
viction for sedition. The Attorney-General, Scott, who 
afterwards justified his conduct by alleging that he dreaded 
that the prisoners would defend themselves from the 
lesser charge by showing themselves to be guilty of the greater, | 
took nine mortal hours in setting forth the crime of the accused, | 








! and the Solicitor replied in a speech of ten, during which he 


fainted. Seven were sufficient for the defence, but the speaker 
was Erskine. All the prisoners were acquitted. A few months 
later a mob of rioters assaulted the King on his way to Parlia- 
ment. His life was endangered, but the outbreak was clearly 
unpremeditated. It was, in fact, a bread riot, caused by the 
dearness of provisions, and the consequent unpopularity of the 
war. But it was made a pretext for the enactment of laws to 
further restrict the right of public meeting, and to make writing, 
preaching, end speaking, which had hitherto only been criminal 
when connected with overt acts, themselves overt acts consti- 
tuting high treason. This provided for the conviction of future 
Hardys and Tookes; and it was further declared that any person 
writing, preaching, or speaking so as to stir up “ hatred or dis- 
like ” of the King, or ‘ the established Government and Consti- 
tution,” should be guilty of a high misdemeanour. So that when 
M. de Persigny claims English authority for his prosecutions for 
inciting to hatred and contempt of the Imperial Government, he 
is not entirely without reason. 

If any one would justly appreciate the panic of the upper 
classes, let him reflect what manner of man it was that was 
hurried into these excesses. ‘That intellects of the calibre of 
the King’s, of Lord Kenyon’s, of Lord Auckland’s, and Bishop 
Horsley’s, should have been bewildered by events horrible in 
themselves. and utterly strange to all the habits of thought of 
that generation, isintelligible. But Pitt was the friend of Parlia- 
mentary reform, of the abolition of the slave trade, was the 
disciple of Adam Smith, the minister whose fate it was to be all 
his life proposing measures which were either defeated or muti- 
lated by the ignorance and bigotry of his supporters. The 
middle classes, who at first shared, soon threw off their terror. 
The juries, who at first succumbed to Lord Kenyon, returned to 
more manly sentiments. But it was not till 1801 that the 
Habeas Corpus was restored, and then Mr. Pitt was no longer a 
minister of the Crown. 


‘There seems to be no ground for thinking that in this repres- 


| sive policy Pitt was deferring to prejudices which he did not 


share. ‘The love of power, with which he has been reproached, 
never, we think, induced him to do that which in his judgment 


j ought not to be done, though it often enough led him to leave 


und ne what he felt that he ought to do. But it seems impossible 
altogether to justify, or, perhaps, to comprehend, his conduct with 
reference to the Irish Catholic claims. Pitt himself, in 1794, 
according to Mr. Henry Grattan, intimated to his father that the 
Government would not oppose Catholic emancipation. Yet when 
Grattan introduced the bill, Pitt, in deference to the King’s 
miserable scruple about his coronation oath, recalled the Lord 
Lieutenant for supporting it, and thus ensured its rejection. 
Nevertheless, in order to secure the passing of the Act of Union, 


| he allowed Lord Cornwallis to hold out expectations to the 


Catholics which the King, in his letters of June 11th, 1798, and 


| January 24th, 1799,* had clearly forbidden him to offer. He 


should have known the strong will of George IIL. too well 
to fancy that it would yield even to his threat of resignation, 
and a statesman is not justified in gaining support by holding 
out hopes which he knows he cannot satisfy. When finally he 
found that his resignation was accepted, and that the King would 


| really part with Mr. Pitt rather than tolerate the religion of his 


Catholic subjects, with a strange levity he wished to withdraw his 
resignation, and even allowed the subject to be broached to Ad- 
dington. An attempt has been made to justify this conduct, on the 
ground that the King’s illness put emancipation out of the field of 
practical politics ; and this might be so, if power were valuable 
for its own sake, and not because it enables the minister to carry 
out the measures which he deems to be for the public good. But 
Pitt did value power for its own sake, and it is much to be 
doubted whether, if he had thought that his resignation would 
have been so readily accepted, his sense of what was due to the 
Irish Catholics, whom he had misled, would have been sufficiently 
keen to induce him to tender it. 

This volume is marked by the same faultless, but tame modera- 
tion of thought, which has distinguished its predecessors, while 
the style is neither eloquent nor concise, and the narrative of 
military operations singularly dull. So that it is with more re- 
gret than surprise that we observe Messrs. Parkers’ adver- 
tisements announce that, either from weariness or want of 
support, Mr. Massey has abandoned his task, and that the history 
of England during the reign of George IIL. is to stop short with 
the peace of Amiens. 





* See Stanhope’s “Life of Pitt,” Vol. I1I., appendix xvi., xviii, 
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THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY.* 
Tac marked and deserved success of “ Salem Chapel” has en- 
couraged its author to republish from the same series a story of 
a different and somewhat inferior kind. ‘The Doctor's Family is 
not of the class, or even of the grade of novels to which “ Salem 
Chapel” belong xd. There is no evidenc> in it of the very singu- 
lar power shown in that book of sympathizing with feelings and 
beliefs and moods which yet the author had never felt, or enter- 
tained, or passed through, and which, therefore, she could 
anatomize with piquant mercilessnes:. There is no Mr. Vincent 
to be disse:ted with a mixture of admiration and pity; no Mrs. 
Vincent to describe, with her mother’s agony suppressed by a 
mother's fear lest outbreak of hers should injure the prospects of 
her son. Nor is there much of that Dutch painting of external 
facts which lent so singular a charm to that tale, no interior like 
that of the butter-shop, with pink-armed Phabe preparing 
always in a flutter of consciousness for the wooing she does not 
receive. Above all, there isno Mr. Tozer, no personage who 
lives and moves, enabling us to understand the ways and 
the strencth and the weakness of a class known, but not 
before analyzed. ‘The personages of the Doctor's Family 
are, most of them, very shadowy people, drawn as if the 
limner were too hurried to care about features,and content if only 
the intention could be recognized without a label beneath. ‘The 
doctor himself has no individuality at all. The reader feels 
that he belongs to the class never yet fairly described, who, with 


the thoughts of the educated have the instincts of the vulgar, | 


who, for example, though really able and clear-headed, can never 
understand women, or keep down a certain impetuosity very fatal 


in managing men; but ne cannot extricate him individually from | 


the multitude to whom he belongs. His brother is equally 


indistinct—a heavy, flaccid, drinking man, of no conceivable use | 
on earth except to call out the passive virtues of those to whom | 


he is unfortunately tied, but not more or less heavy, or flaccid, 


or drunken, or useless, than the hundreds of such men one | 


stumbles over in life. His wife, Susan, is distinct enough, but 
only as a querulous fool, the very essence of whose character is 
that, except querulousness and folly, and a certain lazy prettiness 
rather assumed than described, she has no character at all. 


Chathram the Bushman and deus ex machina is a lay figure, and 


the minor persons mere indications, re.l only as the footmen who 
clear the boards are real characters on the stage. The framework 
is but poor, badly carved and worse gilded, and rapped together 
without much of the needful cementing glue. 


But then it surrounds a wonderful portrait. We are not sure that, | 


had the authoress expended on Nettie the patient care lavished on 
Tozer and Vincent, whether those readers—and they are many— 
who admire beauty more than reality, who prefer Dow to Teniers, 
and want pictures first of all to suggest pleasantness, would not 
have pronounced hers the finer portrait of the two. Even as it 
is, though the work is hurriedly done, and many a line and touch 
are still visibly wanting, and every feature bears marks of inartistic 


haste and incompleteness, Nettie is a creation. We know of no | 
character in fiction whom she in the least resembles, though oddly | 


enough she always suggests to ourselves a character with whom 
she has nothing apparently in common—Sir Walter Scott's 


Fenella. A little lithe Australian fairy, she has seen her silly | 


sister ruined by her lout of a husband, and the children growing 
up savages, and calmly takes them all on her own shoulders, 
brings them to England, and plays in Carlingford earthly 
providence—keeping the husband in order, ruling the children, 
doing all that the fretful wife is too helpless to attempt, too 
silly toghank her for accomplishing. Women have done all that 
often enough in fiction as well as reality, but it has been from 


love, or pity, or religious emotion, or some feeling which rises in | 


its intensity to the height of passion. But the speciality of 
Nettie is that she does all this, not from any of these motives, 
but from the impulse of, what seems to her, common sense, and is 
common sense strengthened and made active, cool, and sensi- 
ble, by an idea of duty. A worthy but weak spinster friend, 
who gives the reader the comic effect of being real, not because he 
has seen her, but because he remembers her in some half-forgot- 
ten story of Miss Austen's, remonstrates with her on ner life, and 
her answer is the key to her character. 

“Tf one’s friends are not very sensible, is that a reason why one should | 
go and leave them? Is it right to make one’s escape directly whenever | 
one feels one is wanted, or what do you mean, Miss Wodehouse?” said | 
the vehement girl. ‘That is what it comes to, you know. Do you | 
imagine I had any choice about coming over to Englund, when Susan 
was breaking her heart about her husband? Could one let one’s sister 





* Chronicles of Crrlingford. Tie Doctor's Family. By the Author of “ Salem 
Chapel.” Blackwood and Sous, 





| die, do you suppose? And now that they are all tozether, what choice 
havel? They can't do mach for exch other; there is actually nobody 
but me to take care of them all. You may say it is not natural, or it is 
not right, or anything you please, but what else can one do? That is 
the practical question,’ sail Nettie, triumphantly. ‘If you will auswer 
that, then I shall know what to say to you.” Miss Wodehouse gazed at 
her with a certain mild exasperation, shook her head, wrung her hands, 
but could find nothing to answer, ‘I thought so," said Nettie, with a 
little outburst cf jubilee; ‘that is how it always happens to abstract 
people. Put the practical question before them, and they have not a 
word to say to you. Freddy, cut the grass with the scissors—dou’t cut 
my trimmings; they are for your own frock, you litile savage. If I 
were to say it was my duty, and all that sort of stuff, you would under- 
stand me, Miss Wodehouse; but one only says it is one’s duty when 
one has something disagreeable to do, and I am not doing anything dis- 
agreeable,’ added the little heroine.” 
She almost scorns her foolish sister, and slaves for her, wholly 
scorns her brother-in-law, yet accepts him as one of the incidents 
of a lot at which she has no thought of repining. “ Nettie, 
valorons and simple, made up her mind to it. He was Fred— 
that was all that could be said on the subject; and being Fred, 
belonged to her, and had to be cared for like the rest.” The 
doctor proposes to her and she Joves him, but she neither 
accepts nor rejects him, but simply pleads the “ impossi- 
bility” of deserting her post, or throwing her burden on 
tohim. When the brother dies, drowned in a drunken fit, her 
work is even clearer, for her relatives are more helpless, and her 
sister even frets her into a consent to return to Australia. She 
can rule the weak, selfish widow, but incessant dropping wears 
the stone, avd she has begun to pack when Susan announces 
that she has agreed to marry an Australian friend. Ajl difficulties 
are removed, and Nettie—the touch is the finest in the book—sits 
down an “ indignant Titania,” not exulting in her emancipation, 
but resenting the domestic treachery which amidst all her sacri- 
fices had kept trom her the most important arrangement of all. 
We have described a female prig ?—so we perceive, but that is 
our incompetence, not that of the author. The merit of her 
creation, in an artistic sense, is that she has placed her heroine 
|in such a position, yet made her simply a girl, a natural, warm- 
| hearted, impulsive being, always alive with bumour and incisive 
good sense, addicted t> clever rapid chatter, and as free from 
| the self-consciousness of virtue as she is from priggishness. (By 
| the way, why do we apply that word tomen only?) The domestic 
providence who goes to church in the early morning, and teaches 
| her sisters, and keeps the house, and “ guides” her father, and 
| lectures her brothers, and quickens the flagging zeal of the curate, 
land is generally the most admirable and excruciating of bores, 
|is familiar enough to us all. Else Miss Yonge and Miss 
| Sewell have lived and written in vain. But Nettie is none of 
| these, only one of those girls whom most men have met once in 
life, who add a manlike efficiency and decision to their feminine 
acuteness of perception and capacity for enduring love, and who, 
when once understood, make those to whom that fortunate com- 
prehension is given listen to arguments about woman's waut 
of capacity with a smile which has in it some tolerant scorn. 
| Who has not seen such a being, girl or woman, with a head as 


| clear as her heart is soft, whose instincts are as safe guides as 
|other people’s experience, whose perception never errs as to 
character, or as to the road which must willingly or unwillingly 
| at last be pursued, who cannot speak vaguely or diffusely if she 
would, and who is called by weak men satirical because she cannot 
| help being pointed. It is impossible to read the Doctor's: Family 
| with the eager attention enforced by * Salem Chapel,” but 
| very few readers will lay it down without feeling themselves the 
| happier and the stronger for their intimate personal acquaintance 
| with Nettie Underwood, 





CATHOLIC LIBERALISM.* 
| JF any one wishes to know why the Liberals of the Continent 
believe the Church of Rome to be incurably hostile to 
| liberty let him ponder this essay, read it, that is, not only with the 
| admiration it is sure to receive, but with acareful search after its 
| guiding thoughts. Its author, is, perhaps, the one Frenchman alive 
| whois devoted to civil liberty, and willing to render to every adver- 


| sary the justice he claims for himself, and yet an unquestioning 


| Catholic. Its subject is the strange priest who, a monk, sat in the 
| Assembly, and strove through a long life of effort to reconcile 


democratic ideas with the supremacy of Rome. No reader can 
doubt that Lacordaire was one of the noblest of natures,—a priest 
whose vows were realities, a man in whose soul love, dammed up 
from its natural course by an evil system, had overflowed upon 
the whole human race, and very few will question that he was in 
act, if not in heart, an enemy to human freedom. Starting in life 


"® Memoir of the Abbé Lacordaire. By M. de Moutalembert. Bentley. 
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as a freethinking barrister, he became, in 1324, the subject of | falsehood which ought to have demoralized them for ever they 
one of those sudden changes of life and conviction which Rome, | bad found Christian liberty. “The Church,” he says, “ does not 
like Geneva, styles “conversion.” He himself believed the | say to you, ‘This power does not belong to ier.’ She says to you, 
change to have been instantancous, a “ flash of divine grace,” | ‘ Believe.’ She tells you, at twenty-three years, attached as you 
and as he with all careers open became a priest, with the | are to certain ideas, what she told you at your first communion, 
precise qualities which rise in the Church a monk, and |‘ Receive the hidden and incomprehensible God; humble thy reason 
worshipped all his life by women lived chaste, we cannot | before God, and before the Church, His mouth-piece.’ Why, indeed, 





doubt either his assertion or his sincerity. At the outset of his | bas the Church been given us, unless to bring us back to truth, 


career he attached himself to the Abbé Lamennais, then iu the 
height of his reputation, and to M. de Montalembert he loved 
“as if he had been a plebeian,” and worked on the Liberal-Catholic 
journal, the Avenir. While writing an incident occurred which 
is the key to his whole life. A priest of Aubusson refused to 
bury a man who had died without asking for the sacraments. 
The sous-préfet, a Liberal, and, like all Liberal Frenchmen, 
determined to support the law against the priesthood, ordered 
the body to be carried into the church and laid before the altar 
by a file of the Nations! Guard. In words of burning scorn 
Lacordaire denounced the proceeding, not as an outrage to the 
Catholic Church, but to liberty. 

“T ask what is the meaning of a free religion, if its temple, its altar, 
be not inviolable, if a corpse can be ushered into it by armed violence ? 
He has done this wrong to the half of the French nation, he, that sub- 
prefect !” 


That was Lacordaire’s notion of freedom, absolute freedom for | 


tlie priest, the Jesuit, or the monk, but very limited freedom for 
the man who declined the sacraments. ‘That the priest having a 
monopoly of the burial-ground, and holding office from the 
State in cousileration of certain functions, should refuse 
a non-Catholic Christian burial did not strike him as 
illiberal at all. That was simply priestly freedom, and the 
law was to be set aside in order that a priest might obey his con- 
viction, and thereby insult the conviction of another beyond the 
grave. So strong grew this view of liberty in his mind that, with 
Lamennais, he ca!led on the Church to give up her allowances from 
the State, and recur to the voluntary system. Rome, which 
consistently considers all State grants as instalments of the 
limitless right of the Church over the property of the world, took 
the alarm, and the three editors of the Avenir repaired to Rome 
to claim a final decision from the Pontiff himself. It was hostile, 
and instantly the difference between the true and the false Liberal 
became apparent. J.amennais could not give up an internal con- 
viction at tha bidding of any external power. He held that 
liberty involved the right of a Christian to teach the expediency 
of renouncing pay from the State, and refusing to submit, lie lived 
thenceforward and died, as M. de Montalembert says, “ an infi- 
del,” i.c.,a Christian who recognized authority higher than that 
of Rome. Lacordaire was a truer priest. He had filled his soul 
full of the raling ideas of his Church, and expressed them even to 
his most intimate friends in true priestly style. “Truth,” he 
writes, in his “ Considerations, "— 

“* Truth is not always powerful enough to maintain the equilibrium 

of forces; otherwise error would never triumph over truth. There 
exists then, in this world, a necessity for a power capable of protecting 
weak against strong minds, and of freeing them from the most terrible 
bondage of all—tbat of the mind.’ ” 
That power is the Papal authority, which alone seemed to him 
wide enough or calm enough to guide the human race. What 
mattered errors, priestly intrigues, or pontifical shortcomings 
when the ideal was so lofty, a calm and holy priesthood, raying 
out from a single centre wisdom, and guidance, and gentle comfort 
throughout the world. 

“*O Rome! thus didst thou appear to me. Seated amidst the storms 
of Europe, thou betrayedst no fear for thyself, no weakness; thy gaze, 
bent upon the four quarters of the world, followed with sublime clear- 
sightedness the unravelling of human in their connection with divine 
things; the tempest, which left thee calm, because the Spirit of God 
was with thee, lent thee, in the eyes of the simple faithful, less 
accustomed to the changes of time, a something which tinged his 
admiration with compassion. . . . O Rome! I did not underrate 
thee because I found no kings prostrate at thy gates: I kissed thy dust 
with unspeakable joy and respect: thou didst appear to me what thou 
really art, the benefactress of the human race in past, its hope in future 
ages, the only relic of greatness left standing to-day in Europe, the 
captive of universal jealousy, the queen of the world.’ ” 

Those who fail to understand the grandeur of the idea shadowed 
out in those over-florid words will never understand the hold the 
Catholic Church has over her earnest votaries. And those who 
believe that idea consistent with individual liberty will wake as 
Lamennais di, to find himself an excommunicated apostate for 
having dared, on a question never dogmatically settled, to hold 
his own opinion. Guidance, however gentle, implies obedience, 
and the obedience of the soul is incompatible with liberty. 
Lacordaire and his lay friend, without a change of conviction, 
published their unreserved recantation, and dreamed that in a 





| when we mistake error for it?” 
There is the very essence of the Uitramontane faith, a clear it 
narrow system, by which a man, if he could but believe it, 
| . . . . 
might live a consistent, and possibly evena noble life. But then 
it could not be a free life, even to one who, like Lacordaire, felt 
to the bottom of his heart the ideas of the revolution, who had in 
his blood an instinct which made him apologize fur loving Mon- 
| talembert, a patrician. 

His next public acts were to enter the Dominican Order and 
claim jiberty for the order to revive in France. He succeeded, 
and founded at Nancy the first of seven houses of his restored 
order—an effort which he deemed a new triumph to liberty. So, 
perhaps, it was, as against the State, but not for man; for the first 
principle of his order is the obedience ut cadaver with which 
freedom cannot coexist. 

“ Preachers, orators, writers, all unanimous, added their voice to that 

of the episcopacy in this ery for religious liberty; not, as Lacordaire 
himself so well explained it, religious liberty after the fashion of Luther, 
but ‘liberty after the modern mind, which has never lessened, by a single 
inch, the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; which is nothing 
else but respect for others’ convictions, which has no bearing upon 
dogmatic or moral questions, upon worship, upon the authority of 
Christianity ; but which simply deprives Christianity of the aid of the 
civil power in seeking out and punishing heresy, confiding in the inborn 
and divine power of faith, which cannot fail for want of the sword in its 
combat with error.’” 
Lacordaire did not see that instead of restoring liberty he simply 
replaced the civil power, (which, being external, can be defied by 
the soul,) by the awful poxer of Rome, which, working through 
the conscience and the brain, can destroy not only the possibility 
of emancipation, but even the wish to secure it. The perfect 
priest on his own theory is not an instrument in the hands of 
God, but in the hands of men, who, if infallible on belief, must 
still control not only belief but action, on which they do noteven 
claim infallibility. 

From the assumption of the habit the career of Lacordaire 
was that of a preacher. He sat, it is true, in the National 
Assembly, but two speeches obtained no suczess, and he resigned 
after an attendance of only ten days. His preaching, however, 
attracted crowds, and M. de Montalembert wisely gives up a 
chapter to examiuing the secret of his eloquence. It is not very 
intelligible, at least to Protestants, being full of that unctuous 
sweetuess, that treacly fervour, apparent in all Catholic pulpit 
eloquence, which fervent worshippers consider a proof of divine 
grace, and which we should consider an easily explained conse- 
quence of celibacy. M. de Montalembert quotes from a letter 
written to a friend who had lost his fianceé a passage more 
eloquent, he says, than any of his discourses. 

“*The Gospel tells us he isa kind God. Those caresses of which you 
dream, that sweet and lawful love which would overflow like a balm 
from your stricken heart; those ineffable delights of pure affection of 
which men are allowed to get a snatch; why should not your Lord be 
afraid that these things would prevent you from loving Him alone? 
We have been crushed, in order to our fusion, said M. de Maistre, of the 
peoples of Europe. When God crushes us under the rod, is it not with a 

view that our blood may mingle with his, with his shed long ago under 

harder and more humiliating strokes? Is it not that we may seek no 
| other face than the bleeding face of our Saviour, no other eyes than his, 

no other lips than his, no other shoulders than his shoulders torn by the 

scourge, no other hands and feet to kiss than his hands and feet pierced 

with nails for love of us, no other wounds to tend with gentleness than 
| his divine and ever bleeding wounds? Ah! my friend, is not love ever 
| love 2°” 

There may be minds to which that appears eloquence, and we 
cannot doubt that there are, or Rome would have adopted some 
more effective style. To us that confusion between physical love 
and the love of the Saviour, that attitude of glouting over the 
mere bodily sufferings of the incarnate God, is simply and inex- 
| pressibly repulsive. If this be eloquence, what is the lenguage 
| of St. Paul? 


LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL AND THE LEY.* 
Mr. Denpy is an experienced author. During the last forty 
years various subjects have from time to time attracted his eager 
'and inquiring mind. He has flitted from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe—from “ The Phenomena of Dreams” to “ The 
Cutaneous Dis?ases incidental to Childhood,” and thence through 
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| * Legends of the Lint.t and the Ley. By Walter Cooper Dendy. Bell and Daldy, 
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“The Philosophy of Mystery” to “The Wild Hebrides” and “The | 
Beautiful Islets of Britaine.” This, his latest production, is, if | 
we may be allowed the use of a sporting expression, a cross between | 
“The Beautiful Islets,” and “ The Philosophy of Mystery,” and had 
it been the work of a literary novice, might fairly be regarded as a 
book of some promise, for the idea of it is decidedly good. Most 


travellers would admit how much the pleasure to be derived from | 


the scenery of Germany is enhanced by the care with which the 
writers of that country have preserved their wild local legends. 


Mr. Dendy has endeavoured to lend a similar charm to that beauti- | 


ful tract of country which lies between Reigate and Farnham. 
Passing along the strip of upper green sand which divides the 
chalk from the weald of Surrey, he has attached a tale, more 
or less founded on tradition, to the spots most remarkable for 
natural beauty and the more ancient of its numerous manor 
houses, and these tales are the Legends of the Lintel and the Ley. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Dendy has considerably marred 
his idea in the working of it out, for just as the bearing of 
Captain Bunsby's remarks lay in the application of them, so the 
chief merit of a book of this sort lies in the execution of it. A 
legend of any sort requires to be told ina perfectly natural 
and simple manner, and especially is this the case if it par- 
takes largely of the “philosophy of mystery.” The success 
of Defoe’s “ True History of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal” 
shows how easily the assumption of a matter-of-fact manner 
sets the judgment tosieep. But Mr. Dendy goes on precisely 
the opposite principle, and increases the imaginative element in 
his style precisely as the legend itself deals more largely in the 
marvellous. An author who, in hisless impassioned moments, 
writes such a sentence as this,—‘ There right flowers are 
blushing, and filmy winglets flitting, and Zephyr, wanton with the 
blossoms, is waking up the wildest madrigals with the song-bird 
and the honey-bee,"—'s scarcely entitled to claim the merit 
of having avoided “ the profusion of expletives which swell the 
fashionable novels.” Neither is it easy to see what purpose is 
served by writing Wynchestre for Winchester, hostelrie for inn, 


and erotic fragments of history for fragments out of place. In | 


a very young man such affectation would be pardonable 
enough; but Mr. Dendy wrote formerly very good English in his 
professional works, while his literary style has become more 
ornate with every successive publication. Lord Macaulay has, 
no doubt, noticed a similar peculiarity in the style of Burke, but 
then Burke's ornament is not precisely that of Mr. Dendy. 

The tales which form the substance of his book Mr. Dendy 
has set in a continuous description of the scenery of Surrey, 
continuous, we say, because the spots to which legends are 
annexed are taken almost in the order in which they would be 
visited by a person travelling from Reigate to Farnham. And 
no doubt a setting of this sort is apt to be a little tedious, and 
partake too much of the guide-book element. A writer once 
sent in to the editor of a periodical since defunct a paper 
entitled “ A String of Pearls,” and had it returned with the pithy 
endorsement, “'Too much string.” But his desire to avoid this 
fault has carried the author a little too far, an, without a resort 
to the guide-book, it is really hard to discover what is the con- 
nection which binds these legends together. A litile more 
definiteness and precision would have given them that local 
interest which, after all, is their chief recommendation in the 
reader's mind. ‘Too much string will deprive pearls of their 
effect, but without a string they are apt to be lost altogether. 

We wish also that Mr. Dendy had confined himself more 
strictly to the collection and narration of the local traditions. 
It is a fair enough effort of the imagination to give us, apropos of 
Polesdon, a supposed to be dinner party given by Sheridan, who 
once resided there, to Captain Morris, the poet laureate of that 
set, who lived at Brockham, in the same neighbourhood, but it 
is not exactly a legend of the soil. And Mr. Dendy has scarcely 
dramatic power enough to be able to support the réle of Sheridan, 
who can never have entertained his guests with conversation of 
this kind :— 

“ Aye, was not George a blood of the first water, hey? Gad’s life, a 
Hart-royal, boy, a buck of ten tine! Rememberest thou Charley 
Bloomfield and Tierney, and jolly-boy Thornton, and Hanger, and 
Stanyer the parson, and Knighton, and Jockey of Norfolk, and, ‘though 
last not least,’ our brother of York? Faith, you threw them all in con- 
vulsions that night! yet little Tommy Moore beat you hollow, by the 
beard of Anacreon! Gads me, how the royal eyes and mouth twinkled 
and watered at Fanny of Timmol, and how York hiccupped Mary Anne 
Clark!—halloo, snoozing Charles; time was when Fanny would have 
kept you awake: what ho, Molly Dacre !” 

Nor can we think that when Juniper Hole was the abode of 
the French emigrants, Talleyrand and Madame de Stael con- 
versed at all in this strain :— 


“ * Towours gaie, toujours lu belle,’ whispered Talleyrand, drawing his 
chia within his magnificent cravat, ‘ and how porte themselves the Locks.’ 
‘Tres bien, and greet you, Monsieur d’Autan or Angustodunum, for 
cutting the revolu —.’ Talleyrand frowned away tie other syllables. 
‘Bah, bah ! you are thinking even now more of a mitre and a prince- 
dom than la liberté, n'est ce pas, n'est ce pas, Monsieur?’ * Thoughts 
may not be spoken, Madame, speech was given to conceal them.” 
‘ Par example (sic), when you glorified Fanny's Evelina, and made me, 
your poor Corinne, so jealous.’ ‘I may love Evelina, Madame, yet 
worship Corinne; I may kneel to Juno, yet smile on Venus. ‘Then 
| give me the smile; love is dearer far to woman's heart than worship.” 
| * Then, Madame, wear your robe long to hide your bas bleu.’” 

The task which Mr. Dendy has set himself—that of giving a 
| short scene, in which all the characters are well-known historical 
| personages, and of which the interest entirely depends on 
the dramatic truth of their conversation—is unquestionably one 
| of the greatest difficulty; but we can scarcely think that it has 
| been successfully achieved. Even the really local legends, such as 
| ** The Curse of Cotmandene,” * The Eve of the Charter” “ Planta- 
genet,” and “The Doom of !frede,” have been disfigured by the 
| : on : : ‘ 
| same excessive straining after dialogue. Every one of these legends 
; would have been infinitely more tel/ing in a narrative form and, 
| we must add, infinitely more intelligible. This mistake is the 
; more to be regretted, because Mr. Dendy really seems to know 
| how a legend ought to be designed. The care and ingenuity 
| with which he weaves into his story every little local incident, 
such as the discovery of a coin in the chalk, or a rusty dagger in 
| a moat, or the existence of a strange entry in a parish register, 
|or of a remarkable brass in a chancel, show him to have a real 
| feeling for the pursuit of legend-making. And if he had executed 
| his little tales with the same skill with which he designed them, 
‘ 
| he would have produced a very charming and even a very use- 
| ful book. As it is, we confess to having found it, not, indeed, 
}inelegant, but still much too rhetorical for hot weather, and 
| certuinly, if we were about to explore the hills and lanes of Surrey, 
not a companion for which we would exchange the less imagina- 
tive but more reasonable Murray. 





DAUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.* 
Asy work with the name of M. Merle d’Aubigné is sure, deserv- 
edly or undeservedly, to find a translator and readers in Eng- 
land. ‘The school to which he belongs, however influential and 
respectable, cannot, in England at least, afford to dispense with 
the assistance of any man of real theological and historical 
| learning and research, whatever may be his merits as a writer. 
| That this writer has read much, his voluminous writings and the 
| variety of authorities cited in the notes sufficiently prove. 

More than forty years ago (as he tells us in his preface), he 
| was asked by the learned Neander t> undertake the present 
| work, which he postponed only that he might first describe the 
| Reformation of Luther. Genevan by birth and education, de- 
| scended from French Huguenots, driven, like Calvin, from their 
| home by persecution, his sympathies and associations make it a 
| labour of love to him to describe the heroic age of his native city ; 
| to tell how, from an unimportant possession of a base and con- 

temptible prince-bishop, it grew, in a few short eventful years of 
strife and suffering, to be the spot in all Europe on which all 
|} eyes were fixed; how it contained the school of theology to 
| which half the Reformed churches in Europe looked for instruc- 
| tion, and how the novel experiment was there fairly and con- 
scientiously tried of amalgamating law and morality, and of 
trying to make men Christians by the secular arm of the State. 
The book opens with a detailed account of the events which 
took place at Geneva, beginning about the year 1513. The little 
| state was threatened sometimes by the greed and violence of 
its prince-bishop, sometimes by the armies of the Duke of Savoy, 
who sought to make Geneva a part of his dominions. Twice :t 
escaped as by a miracle from an overwhelming and irresistible 
army of besiegers. Resistance to ecclesiastical corruption and 
oppression increased and gathered strength, accompanied as else- 
where by a train of judicial murders and of martyrdoms. 
Then the story passes to France, and the spread of the new belief 
there. We read of Calvin studying theology at Paris and law at 
Orleans; of Queen Margaret living the life of a saint in a court 
of sinners, protecting the Reformers from the fury of the Sor- 
bonne. It is a period of vital interest, and the earlier part re- 
lating to Geneva before Calvin went there has not before been 
written in English. 
And yet, on the whole, for there are a few really interesting 
descriptions, these volumes are dull and wearisome. ‘They are 
dull, mainly because it is impossible not to feel a certain dis- 





* History of the Reformation in Europ-in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
d’Aubigné, D.D., Author of the “ History of the Refurmation of the Sixteeuth Cen- 
tury,” &c. London: Longmans. 
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trust of their historical accuracy ; for nothing blunts the edge o 
interest likedoubt. Some who have read the author's “ History o 


the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,’ may remember a Ve 


controversy, not redounding to his credit for accuracy, which h 


had with Mr. Maitland. and which is to be found ina note in | 
If they do, they are pro- | credit system and the currency question. As regards the former, he holds 


the appendix to the “ Dark Ages.” 


bably predisposed to doubt the fairness and accuracy of his 
present work. A closer acquaintance with it will hardly tend to | 


increase confidence. For instance, as a difficulty is anticipated, it 
seems, in justifying Calvin's conduct to Servetus, we read 


(Vol. I., p. 8), * There was but one voice raised in favour of the | 
prisoner; but one voice that prayed for some mitigation of 


Servetus’s punishment, and that voice was Calvin's.” But the 
writer omits to call attention to the fact, that though Calvin did 
not wish Servetus to be burnt, he did wish him to be executed, 
and took a prominent part at his prosecution. 

M. d’Aubigné is dull, too, because he is seldom hearty. Even 


when he praises, he mixes a drop of gall. Even in describing | 


the martyrdom of Berthelier, which he does with feeling and 
pathos, he can find it in his heart to write, “ Perhaps it was 
rather from the ‘ Tusculans’ of Cicero than from the Gospel that 
he had derived the calm with which his soul was filled.” It is 
not till Berthelier has written on his cell-walls, when led out to 
die, the words, “ Non moriar sed vivam et narrabo opera Domini,” 
that M. d’Aubigné begins to have hopes of him, and seems a 
little repentant of what he has just said about the “ Tusculans.” 
True, he does believe in his hero, almost to the verge of 
idolatry ; but it is as the founder of a system, the teacher of a 


code and a doctrine, that he believes in him, not as a real living 


man, with human wants and sympathies and character, which be 
may dwell upon with pleasure, which bring back the very man as 


he was, and help us to see and understand him and the days in | 


which he lived. Take the following passage respecting his con- 
version (Vol. 1., p. 534) :— 

“ Thus was this memorable conversion accomplished, which by saving 
one soul, became for the Church, and we may even say for the human 
race, the principle of a great transformation. Then, it was only a poor 
student converted in a college ; now the light which this scholar set on 
a candlestick has spread to the ends of the world, and elect souls scat- 
tered among every nation acknowledge in his conversion the origin of 
their own.” 

And again (p. 43) :— 

“Tf Luther laid the foundations, if Zwingle and others built the 
walls, Calvin completed the temple of God.” 

One would suppose from this that Calvin was the first man 
who brought Christianity into Europe, and that every act and 
word and gesture of his was worthy to be noted with veneration. 
Yet at the end of two long volumes, which bring the history 
down to the time when Calvin left Paris, the reader is left with 


; CURRENT LITERATURE. 


’| (Effingham Wilson.)—The author of this volume appears to be at issue 
with the majority of the commercial world on two principal points—the 


| that the monetary crises which recur from time to time are mainly due to 
the unwise and unnecessary extension of credit in England; and he under- 
| takes to show that it may be so limited as to promote the welfare of those 
engaged in possessing or manufacturing products, without lessening the 
| extent or facilities of trade. With respect to the latter, he is of opinion 


| that the currency not only need not be gold, but need not be even con- 
| vertible into gold. What he proposes is the establishment of a National 
Bank, which shall be the only issuer of representative notes to be used 
| as a transferring medium. Its business shall be confined to the issuing 
| of notes; it shall issue them only to bankers, and to them only on 
| the condition that they deposit with it an adequate amount of securities 

of fixed capital; and the banker shall pay a fixed rate of interest for all 
the notes which he has out. For the full details of this scheme we 
must refer the reader to its author’s volume. Mr. Holbrey evidently 
understands what he is writing about, and we can do no less than re- 
| commend his work to the attention of all who are interested in its 


| subject. y 

| The Plain of Troy Described. By Charles Maclaren, F.R.S.E., &e. 
(A. and C. Black.)—The treatise contained in this volume was originally 
published so long ago as 1822; but, previous to its re-appearance on 
| the present occasion, it has been enlarged and improved to an extent 
which renders it, in fact, a new work. Its object is to prove that the 
site of ancient Troy is identical with that of the Novum Ilium of Strabo, 
| and that that site is the hill which is now called Hissarlik. We have 


| no pretension whatever to pronounce a verdict on the question at issue ; 
but we can safely say that Mr. Maclaren writes like a man who has care- 
| fully studied his subject. 

Scripture Facts and Scie ntifie Doubts. By George Palmer, Com- 
mander, R.N. (Maclaren.)—The author of this small volume is one of 
those earnest men who, being deliberately of opinion that science ought 
to be interpreted by the aid of Scripture, not Scripture by the aid of 
science, think it their duty to inform the public of the fact that they 
are of this way of thinking. Like the majority of those who agree with 
him on this point, he has no hesitation whatever in branding as infidels 
those who are unfortunate enough to hold a different opinion. He does 
not even pretend to have anything new or original to say, but merely 


aims at reproducing the arguments which he has met with in the works 
of the best known writers on his side of the case. Whether these argu- 
ments gain anything by the process of filtration, to which they have 
been subjected, is a question which at least admits of a doubt. 

Les Etats Unis d Amérique en 1863. Par John Bigelow. (Paris: 
Hachette.)—Mr. Bigelow, who holds the responsible position of United 
States’ Consul at Paris, has been induced to put together this volume 
by the consideration that there is no work, written in the French 
language, from which it is possible to obtain complete information 





but a very imperfect idea of what manner of man he really was, 
and is glad to be able to turn to Dr. Henry’s excellent life of the 
great Reformer for enlightenment. 

And M. d’Aubigné must of necessity be dull, because in seek- 
ing for principles and theological under-curreuts, he has but a 
passing and indifferent eye for facts, by which alone principles 
can be discovered, and which, if afterwards eliminated, leave his- 
tory a barren theoretical treatise. “ There are individuals, we are 
aware,” he says (Vol. II., p. 532), “ who are always looking for 
facts and sensations, never troubling themselves about principles 
and doctrines; but the wise, on the contrary, know that the 
world is moved by ideas.” After this, one is not surprised that | 
his scenes are wanting in colour, in picturesqueness, or even if | 
he is scarcely awake to everyday events. In one place he 
is describing, with somewhat more animation than usual, a 
boat of Genevans rowing mile after mile for bare life, hotly 
chased by the boats of their mortal enemies, the ‘Knights of 
the Spoon.” The description ends, “ They at last reached Ouchy, 
dripping with perspiration.” Now it was not to be expected that 
when M., d’Aubigné was visiting Cambridge (as he describes in 
one of his books) he went to see a boat-race, and observed the 
effect produced by rowing on the rowers; but the Rhone and 
Lake Leman, which wash his native city,—has he never in all these 
years found himself in a boat upon their blue waters? For if he | 
had, surely he would have known that it did not need a hot 
pursuit by ferocious enemies to produce upon rowers (even though 
this was in January), the effect which he describes, and that such 
a climax couid not heighten the effect of his description. 





The world and its facts will not fit into M. d’Aubigné’s theories, | 
and as the process of squeezing is laborious and painful to | 
witness, it will hardly be a matter for much regret if it be some 


time before two more volumes of this book are ready. 


respecting the great country to which he belongs. This volume consists 


| of a brief historical sketch of the United States, from the period of their 
| first settlement to the commencement of the present year, together 


with a quantity of information respecting their natural history and 
resources, and commercial and social condition. The book professes to 
be nothing more than the merest compilation, and is designed to answer 
the purposes of reference rather than those of general reading. The 
experiment of writing in a foreign language is a somewhat hazardous 
one; but Mr. Bigelow, though his French is not always quite 
irreproachable, has, on the whole, acquitted himself in a fairly creditable 
manner. 

The Pentateuch and its Relation to the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions. By Andrew Norton. Edited by J.J. Taylor, B.A. (Longmans.) 
—The object of this small volume, which is written by the late Pro- 
fessor of Sacred History at Harvard University, is to state the conclu- 
sions arrived at by its author, after a long and careful study, respecting 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch. These conclusions 
are unfavourable on both points. Mr. Norton makes some use of that 
class of internal evidence which has recently been put so prominently 
forward by Bishop Colenso; but it is chiefly upon proofs drawn from 
sources external to the book itself that he bases his conviction that the 
Pentateuch is not the work of Moses. The summary of this latter class 
of evidence which he lays before the reader is remarkably careful and 
complete. It is worthy of note that Mr. Norton’s views are the 
deliberate conclusions of a learned man, who was by temperament 
disinclined to rash and daring speculations. So far from being rashly 


| given to the world, they were written more than ten years before they 


were published ; and their author was, we are assured, of a cautious 
and conservative cast of mind, and “had but little sympathy with that 
German school of thought which is regarded in this country as the 


| special hot-bed of critical heresies.” 


The Anthropological Review. No. 1. (Triibner and Co.)—The 
Anthropological Society is the most recent of the scientific associations 
of London, its first meeting having been held little more than three 
months ago. The object of its studies is, we are informed by its 
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president, Dr. Hunt, “the science of the whole nature of man,” and 
anthropologists “have to deal with the origin and development of 
The subject is a wide one, and few will be inclined to deny 


The publication now 


humani'y.” 
that it affords ample scope for a distinct science. 
before us is the recognized organ of the new association, and is designed 
not only to contain the official record of the proceedings of the society, 
but also be “a repository of facts, an arona of discussion, and a medium 
of communication between anthropologists and travellers all over the 
world.” The first number contains, besides the president's inaugural 
address, which is less remarkable for the elegance of its expression than 
for the scientific candour of its tone, several miscellaneous papers, the 
most interesting of which is an account of a visit to the Fan tribe, con- 
tributed by Captain Burton, the well-known African traveller. 

Geography Classified. By Edwin Adams, F.R.G.S. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The distinctive feature of this manual is that the information 
which it contains is conveyed throughout in the form of tables, an 
arrangement which Mr. Adams’ experience has led him to regard as 
peculiarly adapted for educational purposes. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing to be said for this system, though it certainly labours under the 
disadvantage of imparting to the book, at first sight, a fragmentary 
and somewhat repulsive appearance. Mr. Adams has done his work 
carefully, and his compilation is, we think, likely to be useful. We 
may mention that we have found in it what we have long been looking 
for—a table showing the length of one degree of longitude for every 
degree of latitude from the equator to the pole. 

My Ministerial Experiences. By the Rev. Dr. Biichsel, Berlin. 
(Strachan. )—This volume, which is evidently a record of actual miuis- 
terial experience, is the work of a pastor of the Lutheran Church. It 
contains, besides a number of interesting details respecting social life 
in Germany, abundance of sound practical advice, the study of which 
cannot fail to be profitable, especially to the young clergyman. There 
are some remarks on the subject of clergymen’s farming to which we 
should like to direct the attention of the Bishop of Rochester. 

By J. H. Powell, Author of “ Phases of 
(Pitman.)—This is one of those works the 


Clippings from Manuscript. 
Thought and Feeling,” &c. 
publication of which affords, it is to be hoped, more pleasure to the 
author than it is at all likely to do to the reader. It consists of selec- 
tions from Mr. Powell's portfolio, which appears to be pretty well 
stocked both with prose and verse. We will give the reader a sample of 
Mr. Powell's quality in both branches of composition. In the way of 
prose, we may take Mr. Powell's explanation of the present habit of 
growing the beard. “Every full-grown boy,” says our philosopher, 
“blessed with knowledge, is inspired with the sacred greatness of the 
men-orbs, and in proportion as he estimates his heroes he finds his own 
individuality diminish. Butmark! He hears that the cultivation of a 
moustache will at least make him look somebody—others will look small 
beside him. Do not trouble further. The razor will rust, and the bare- 
faced boy look Pythagorean, or great.” Now, let us listen to Mr. 
Powell, the poet. 

“When Love by Lust is fettered, caved, 
When Honour sighs to fiendish guile, 
And Passion, like a king enslaved, 
Groans for the past, a sad exile, 
Bound by the strong green withes of Fate, 
Doth sue the heedless world without— 
Is it a sin to baffle Hate, 
And snuff Life’s waning taper out ?” 

Mr. Powell assures us that he never writes without having something 
definite to write about. It will be a pleasing exercise for the ingenuity 
of the reader to try and discover the precise object of the passages which 
we have quoted. 

Philip of Kénigsmarkt, and other Poems. By Maresco Pearce, B.A. 
(Pickering.)—The Guardian Angel, and other Poems. By Joseph Verey. 
(Clarke.)—There is a sufficient general resemblance between these two 
volumes to warrant us in coupling them together in a single notice. 
Each of them rises, though not to the same degree, above the ordinary 
standard of minor poetry ; each.consists of a dramatic sketch, with a 
number of shorter poems, by way of padding; and in each the principal 
piece is certainly not the best. Of the two, however, Mr. Pearce’s 
volume is much the more noticeable, in every way. This gentleman 
not only writes smooth and musical verses, but he possesses a very 
perceptible share of the true poetic faculty, and displays occasionally 
real originality of thought. We have not space to quote from his 
writings at sufficient length to justify our opinion; but we may refer 
the reader to the song about the lily and the bee which occurs in the 
drama, and to the poem entitled, “The Puritan’s Daughter.” Mr. Verey 
also writes smooth and readable verses, and has some poetic taste, but 
we can scarcely say that we have succeeded in finding in his writings 
much originality of thought. A stanza from one of his best poems, an 
“inscription for a statue of Time,” will enable the reader to form a 
sufficiently accurate estimate of his power. 

“Why paint me old? thus seeking to deride me, 
No sign of age lurks in my giant stride ; 
The whirling hurricane is slow beside me,— 

The arrow’'d lightning lingers at my side ;— 
Far-darting Thought has ne'er my speed o’ertaken. 
Why call me old? who still in power unshaken, 

The sunbeam’s dazzling swiftness has defied.” 


We may add that the profits arising from the sale of Mr. Verey's volume 
are to be devoted to the fund in aid of the Poles. 

Tatroduc tory Text-book of Physical Geography. By 
Page, F.R.S.E., &. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Page, 


books are so well and favourably known, has at length published his 


David 


whose geological text- 


long-promised introduction to physical geography. Like all the 
previous works of its author, it is remarkably accurate, clear, and 
concise. We can safely recommend it to all who are desirous of 
obtaining an elementary knowledge of one of the most generally interest- 
ing branches of natural science. 

Experimental Essays. By Charles Tomlinson. (Virtue and Co.)— 
The aim of this small volume appears to be to impress upon the scien- 
tific student the importance of the services which may be rendered to 
science, by the diligent investigation of the properties of many of the 
commonest objects, without the aid of any expensive or recondite appa- 
ratus. The object which Mr. Tomlinson selects for examination is a 
piece of camphor, and the properties to which he directs his attention 
are the motion of camphor on the surface of water, and its tendency to 
crystallize towards the light. He has added an able and interesting 
paper on the “ History of the Theory of Dew,” in which he shows that 
Dr. Wells was under some obligation to Professor Patrick Wilson, who 


had previously investigated the subject. 
A Letter to W. H. Russell, LL.D., on Passages in his * Diary North 
and South.” By Andrew Dickson White. (Stevens.)—Mr. White is a 
Yankee, who, being dissatisfied with some of the opinions respecting 
the Northerners expressed by Mr. Russell in his recent work, has taken 
oceasion to reason with him on the subject. The mode of defence which 
he adopts consists partly in flatly denying Mr. Russell's statement, and 
partly in affirming that the peculiarities objected to in the Americans 
are the direct and necessary consequences of their English descent. To 
those who are acquainted both with Oxford and with Mr. Russell it is 
amusing to find Mr. White, misled by that gentleman's honorary degree, 
regarding him as the representative of that University, and character- 
izing him as “an Oxford mandarin.” 
Charlie Thornhill ; or, the Dunce of the Family. By Charles Clarke. 
Three vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—In spite of a distinct denial of the 
imputation on the part of the author of this work, we are inclined to 
think that its publishers have shown a just appreciation of its true 
nature by advertising it as “the new sporting novel.” Although the 
tale has a distinct plot, which has no direct connection with sporting 
| matters, the author takes occasion, in working it out, to introduce us 

to a succession of sporting scenes, the description of which constitutes 

not only the most prominent, but also by far the most successful por- 
| tion of his volumes. Mr. Clarke is evidently well acquainted with 

sporting life, and possesses a considerable faculty of describing some of 

its phases in an effective manner; witness an account of a match 
| across country, in the second volume, which is not inferior to anything 
|of its kind with which we are acquainted. In judging the novel on 
| other than sporting grounds, we must not forget that it is a first attempt; 
| and, bearing this in mind, we may, we think, fairly regard it as afford- 

ing promise of something better for the future. Mr. Clarke must, when 
| he writes again, devote considerably more care to the construction of 
| his plot, unless, indeed—which will, perhaps, be his wisest course—he 
| dispense with a plot altogether, and rely solely upon his descriptive 
| powers. We should like further to counsel him to avoid reflections on 
| things in general, to make a less prominent display of his classical 
| acquirements, and to be on his guard against an affected style of writing. 
For the most part, Mr. Clarke writes pleasantly and readably enough ; 
and this fact renders us all the more intolerant of such vagaries as the 
description of a woman as possessing “a veil of fascination over her 
whole character, which reminds us of the last scene of a pantomime or a 


poached egg in pea-soup.” 

Australia: What it is and what it may be. By Sir R. G. Macdonnell, 
C.B. (Dublin.)—Fortunate as the Committee of the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association always is in its choice of lecturers, it has 
seldom shown more judgment than in its selection of a source of infor- 
mation respecting Australia. Sir Richard Macdonnell, having occupied 
the post of Governor-in-Chief of South Australia during seven of the 
most eventful years in the history of the infant colony, has had unusual 
opportunities of becoming acquainted both with the requirements of 
the country and with the advantages which it has to offer. After giving 
a brief sketch of the geographical position of the different Australian 
colonies, which, elementary as it is, is by no means superfluous to a 
home audience, he proceeds to give a very interesting account of the 
present condition and future prospects of the whole Australian con- 
tinent. His advice to emigrants is sound and judicious; but, perhaps, 
| the most important part of his lecture is that in which he points out 

how much more advantageous it is to us that British subjects should 
emigrate to Australia than to the Free States of America, or even to 
Canada. He tells us that the people of Australia purchase our produc- 
| tions to the yearly amount of 13/. per head, while those of the States 
and Canada do so only to the amount of 16s, and 1/. 2s. 6d. per head 
respectively; so that, looking at the matter merely from a money point 
of view, the Australians are proportionally far better customers to us 
than either the Americans or the Canadians. With a view of encourag- 
| ing this emigration he advocates a scheme proposed by Captain Bagot, 
}a leading South Australian colonist, for sharing the expense of each 
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emigrant’s passage and outfit between the three parties most interested 
in the transaction, viz., the emigrant himself, the country that is willing 
to part with him, and the country that wants to receive him. We can 
confidently recommend Sir Richard's lecture to all who are desirous of 
obtaining, at a very small expenditure of time and trouble, a great deal 
of trustworthy information on an exceedingly interesting subject. 

A First Friendship. Reprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine.” (Parker, 
Son, and Bourn.)--If, as we have reason to believe is the case, this 


novel is a first attempt, its author may fairly be congratulated on having | 


achieved something more than a merely respectable success. The story 
is well told and fairly interesting, and if the mystery upon which it 
depends is not absolutely probable in all its detuils, it is sufficiently 
within the limits of possibility to be legitimately available for the pur- 
poses of the novelist. Moreover, the book poss¢sses the rare advantage 
of being well-written from beginning to end. Some exception may 
possibly be taken to its title, as the friendship spoken of serves merely 
to introduce the characters of the story, and does not contribute in any 
material degree either to its development or its catastrophe. This 
defect is so slight as to be scarcely worth notice, and were it of much 
greater importance, it is not of a nature to prevent us from very heartily 
commending “ A First Friendship” to the notice of the novel-reading 
public. 

A Visit to Russia. By Henry Moor, Esq. (Chapman and Hall.) — 
The author of this volume is a gentleman who, being fortunate enough 
to possess a friend who resides in Russia, paid him a visit during the 
autumn of last year, and took the opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted with the principal cities of the Northern Empire. On return- 
ing to England he sent his impressions de voyage to “ Bentley's Miscel- 
lany,” and has now republished them in a separate form. He does not 
appear to have seen anything at all out of the common way, nor does he 
make any attempt to take an original view of what he did see. By way, 
however, of giving solidity to his book, he has incorporated into it some 
remarks on the emancipation of the serfs and the state of Poland, for 
the former of which he claims our special attention, on the ground that 
they are, in fact, communicated by his friend, who possesses an intimate 
and personal acquaintance with the subject. Those about to travel will 
be interested to know that it is, in Mr. Moor’s opinion, quite possible to 
visit St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod, which would gener- 
ally be considered equivalent to * doing” Russia pretty completely, in 
the comparatively short space of eight weeks. 

The Divine Authority of the Pentateuch Vindicated. By Daniel Moore, 
M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)— Moses or the Zulu? By Rev. W. Wickes, 
M.A., Rector of the High School, Quebec. (Wertheim and Co.)—Bishop 
Colenso Answered. By the Rev. G. S. Ingram. (Freeman.)—A Few 
Words of Exhortation with Reference to Bishop Colenso’s Work. By a 
Layman. (A. W. Bennett.)—It is not any want of respect to the 
gentlemen who are daily feeling called upon to express their sentiments 
respecting Bishop Colenso’s work, but simply the impossibility of deal- 
ing singly with each individual of that vast multitude, without doing 
injustice to writers on other subjects, which has induced us to bring 
together into one notice the four volumes which are now before us. In 
the first of them, which is, in a literary point of view, by far the most 
important of the four, the special answers to the Bishop's objections are 
relegated to an appendix, the work itself being devoted to the presen- 
tation, in a convenient and compendious form, of the main argument 
for the authenticity of the Old Testament Scriptures. This under- 








taking, the timeliness of which few will be disposed to deny, has been 
executed by Mr. Moore in a manner which will probably render his 
book a useful manual of reference for the Biblical student. We regret, 
however, that he has, by asking the Bishop, in terms of affec- 
tionate appeal, whether he is as happy now as he was 
before he began to doubt, lent himself to the impertinent, 
uncharitable, and entirely unfounded assumption that Colenso’s 
object in stating lus difficulties as regards the Pentateuch 
was simply his own gratification. Mr. Wickes’s book, despite its 
somewhat comic title, is a careful and systematic attempt to furnish 
a complete reply to the first two parts of Bishop Colenso’s work, each 
objection being taken in turn and separately answered. The answers 
thus given are, for the most part, those which have from time imme- 
morial been brought against these objections, and haye been found 
quite inadequate to their final suppression. The volume is introduced 
by a preface, from the pen of that popular divine, the Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
who, as might have been anticipated, pronounces the Bishop's book to 
be “exceedingly weak and open to criticism.” The Rey. G. S. Ingram 
undertakes to refute Colenso by means of his own concessions and 
omissions. For instance, taking hold of the Bishop's statement that, in 
his opinion, the Pentateuch, though not historically true, imparts to us 
revelations of the divine will and character, he proceeds to argue that 
a revelation cannot possibly be conveyed by a fable, and, therefore, that 
the Pentateuch, which is acknowledged to contain a revelation, must 
necessarily be true. The arguments from omissions appear to resolve 
themselves into a desultory examination of a few of the Bishop's objec- 
tions. The Layman takes an entirely different and less intelligible view. 
He appears to think that there is some fault to be found with Colenso, 
and, after attempting to show that not only is the New Testament dis- 
connected with the old, but that more than a reasonable belief in it is 
not required, he wanders off into a series of remarks which possess the 
double advantage of being at once irrelevant andobscene. A gentleman 
who pins his faith on Dr. Kahn and spiritualism can scarcely expect to 
be accepted as an authority respecting either the New or the Old 
Testament. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Young L'fe; its Chances and Changes, by the Authorof “Hidden Links” (C. J- 
Skeet).—The Lord’s Prayer, Lilustrated by a Series of Etchings. by Lorenz Frilich 
(Triibner and Co.).—Adrian L’hstrange; or, “ Moulded out of Faults” (Smith and 
Elder).—Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders, by Dr. Mouatt, 
F.8.G.8., &e. (Hurst and Biackett)—Memoir of Abbé Lacordaire, by Count de 
Mouta!lembert (Bentley).—Deuis>, by the Author of “Mademviselle Mori” (Bell and 
Daldy).—A Popular Treatise on Photography, by D. Van Monckhoves, translated by 
W. H. Thornthiwaite (Virtue Brothers).—Recollectious of Mrs. Auderson’s School, by 
Jane W. Hooper (Virtue Brothers).—The Chorale Book for England, Congregational 
Edition (Longman and Co.).—Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Biography (S. O. 
Beeton).— Outlines of Modern Farming, Vol. If., by Robert Scott Burn (Virtue 
Brothers).—Dragon’s Teeth, by Rey. James Py: rott, B. A. (L. Booth).—South American 
Sketches, by T. W. Hinchliff, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Longman)—tLectures on Jurispru- 
dence, Vols. II. and IIL., by the Late John Austin, Barrister-at Law (John Murray). 
—The Watering-places of England, considered with reference to their Medica? 
Topography and Remedial Sources, by Edwin Lee, M.D. (Churehill)—The Princi- 
pal Baths of Germany, France, and Switzerland, by Edwin Lee, M.D. (Churchill). 
—The Evangelic Theory (H. J. Tresidder).—Where shall we go? A Guide to the 
Watering-places (A. and C. Black).—The New Testament for English Readers, with 
a Critical and Explanatory Commentary, Vol. L, by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury (Rivingtons).—Forbidden Fruit, by J.T.” (Smith and Elder).—Chesterford 
and some of its People, by the Author of ‘A Bad Beginuing”™ (Smith and Eider).— 
False Positions; or, Sketches of Character (Chapman and Hull) —Yesterday and 
To-day, by Cyrus Redding (Newby).—History of England during the Regn of 
George UL, Vol. L., by J. G. Phillimore (Virtue Brothers)—The Iudoor Gardner, by 
Miss Maling (Longmans).—The Institutions of the English Government, by Homersham 
Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law (H. Sweet—Annotated Summary of Bacon's Adviance- 
ment of Learning, by Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, (Longmans).—The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua, Part IIL, by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal (Longmans). 
—Chureh and Chapel, by the Author of ‘“* High Church” (Hurst and Blackett.) 
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Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Bluck Tea, | free on application. 


MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 


Dentists, Lndgate Hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 





2s., 2s. 4d., 28. Gd.. 33—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
or: Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, 


Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station | pC 


UNGARIAN W INES, direct from Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
- Pa , J Growers. —ImpPertal. Wine Company, 314 Oxford Patient 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, street, W. , City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars one. 


GABRIELS' “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 





or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 


gaged in visiting invalids (Town ani Country) whose 


u rd I\R. HASSAI 3 all 
— R. HASSALL, as well as the health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 





“LANCEL” Newspaper, both report highly of | extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 


UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE | the merits of * Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by | letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 


and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 


scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the | ®4 others, at 30s. a dozen, 


— WATERS, 2 Mariin’s lane, Cannon street, | — — oo Ren tat Oa RT NPS ‘ 
wndon, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Itali Warehouse " oe] r -eoEP Q 
don ) y Grocers allan arehousemen r EETH. —BY Mr. ESKELL 8 Inven- 





tion, of which heis the seule Pateutee (protected 


cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap anda new motto. 43. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 

No. 2 New Bond street. 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—ALABAS- 
TER POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK 
DEW WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian 
Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. ‘These costly preparations 
render the hair, teeth, aud complexion besutiful beyond 
comparison—Can be had only at Madame Racne ’s, 
47 New Bond street. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 
This ELecanr and FRAGRANT O11 is universally 

in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal 
to foursmall, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 
oe *,* Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 








Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


[ NDIGESTION.—MORSON'S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared 
from fresh calves’ stomachs, comb ned with a rich sto- 
machic wine; is a perfectly palatable form for admi- 
nistering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and 10s, each. 
D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
eae and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world, 











17th July, 1560, ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fasteuings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskeil’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultatious free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


Invention. Secured by lette:s patent, December, 





1852. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made 
and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared India-rubber the colour of the 
gums, to which tbey are self-adhering; no wires or 
fastenings required; they defy detection, and afford an 
amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material.— CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 GROSVFNOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQuARE.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name, 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, | 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Flkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very be-t article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish | 
aud durability, as folluws:— 













































— i 
sS- $3 .|s 
2is| ¥ [Peilz= 
3.2] & |223|25%| 
z= *| am 4 
} 
&.s.4./8 sd. g 3. dig s.d. | 
12 Tuble Forks .......- -- |L13 02 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ........-- jL13 2 002 402 100 | 
12 Dessert Forks oe il 401100112 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ......+. | 40211001 12 01150 
12 TeaSpoous ........++ 0 16 Wl 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... /0 10 00 12 00 12 v0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 09 600 800 ROD 90] 
1 GravySpoon ........+. » 6690 80O lO vD1L OO! 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. -- 0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spn gt. bls. .. (0 180 200 200 23) 
4 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 260 360 360 40) 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../l 40/1 1001 10 GL 10 0 | 
1 Butter Knife .........- ly 260 400 5619 60 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 0 10 90 12 00 16 Ojo 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 460 460 50) 
| —— | 
RRR i919 912 9013 9 614173 


Any article to be had sing'y at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at | 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
Ro EADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE | 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. | 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most | 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
+123, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ...++.... 88. Od. to £6 0s, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 68. Od. to £3 Ls. each. 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Culza Oil ............ eeeees ce oe48. Od. per gallon. 
lilustrated catalogue sent (per post) free. 
j TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appoint- 
ment to HR. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid, Tt contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Steriing 
Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 





Bedsteads, from ...... 








Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, | 


Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 


Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, | 


Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
trre, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 


large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and | 


4 Newm iu street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man vard, London, 


HAS DSOME BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms 
contain a large assortment of brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tropical climates; handsome 
Iron Bedstesds with Brass Mountings and elegantly 
Japanned; Plain Lron Bedsteads for servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in 
Mahogany, Bir-h, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal aud 
Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furnitures com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 
EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 

100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture,sent free by post —HEALand SON, B.d- 
Stead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196 ‘Tottenham Court read, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
. By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
#cientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
THE PERFECTION OF STARCHING 
May be attained by using 


RIGGS AUSTRALIAN SATIN 
GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 
stiffness and brilliant finish it imparts are unequulled. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists. 
Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Paralysis, deep-seated rheumatism, and stiff con- 
tracied joints, may always be cured by these medicines 
if they have a fair trial. But such diseases are not cured 
ma single day. The patient must have a little perse- 
verance and determination, and then, with these power- 
ful medicines, he cannot tail to conquer his disease, how- 
ever obstinate it may be. The ointment should be 
briskly rubbed into the parts affected after they Lave 
been fomented with lukewarm water. The pills, by their 
action on the blood and the humours of the body, are an 
admirable auxiliary to the ointment, and improve and 
invigorate the whole system. Directions for the use of 
these medicines accompany each pot and box. 








#H. 








MARRIAGE 
CHRISTIAN 


TROUSSEAUX 
AND 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anp 63 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
PP “ > he 
Plate and Cudery Works, Sheffield. 
EstTaBlisHepd IN Surrrigcp, A.D., 1810. 


MAFFIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
4 


KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate aud Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stampel on the 
blades; they are of the first qua‘ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Rest 

Quality. Quality. Quality, 

£8. 488 42 8. d. 
Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table | | 


Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 O00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size diuo .... 0 8 6012 OO 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 60 11 0/015 0 


One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 69 6 6 








Complete Service ...... £4 14 G6 18 6916 6 
MANUFACrORY—QUEEN'’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

J. anl D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 
Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 
St. Ann’s square, Manchester—The NEW REGIS. 
rERED DESIGN for KNICKERBOCKERS. The 
novelty consis's of a device in trimming in the graceful 
form of the fern, covering the knee, at once forming a 
pretty and useful ornament to that part which has 
hitherto been found to wear so soon ina play dress, 
The neatness and economy of this arrangement will at 
once be seen. This Suit is supplied at 21s., made from 
| the “ Nicoll Cheviot,” and other useful moeterial. The 
Negligé Suit for young gentlemen is also supplied from 
the “ Nicoll Cheviot” at 31s. 6 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormotu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orua- 
ments, 











OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
F Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 





Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 13807. 


ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, ..C. 


Established 1784. 





SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 
W° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perarys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psarins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
| ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and DLackwki., Messrs. 
| Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
| Dilmen universally. 


|e paafaemeel WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE 








CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesate o' 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


URYEA'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
| obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even nouced. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 

Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomi, REN- 
DELI, and Co., 39 Eustcheap. 





(potarts, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





» EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &e., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 


pus CELEBRATED | 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s., at EF. 
SON'S, 





* INDISPEN- 
MOSES and 





UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 
for all Classes at E. MOSE3 and SON'S, 


I OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at F MOSES and SON'S. 








H*'s and Cc AVS, for all Classes und all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SONS. 





OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
FE. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 83, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Mart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court ruad; 233 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks’ ire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock, 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned, 

Listof Prices, with Rules for Self measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 





THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 

Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 

street. 

usr are neither so low in price as to 

necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 

media via vatissimus ibis.” Soe Exhib.tion reports, Class 

ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SUILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 

RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 





I HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- 
4e CUVATS and UNDERCUATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric introduced 
this season. 

Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s. 

Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 183. to 50s. 

Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 

L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West end, 189 
and 90 Tottenham court road. 


(oboukeD FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior .FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud India Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outntters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand 

~ HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
—‘* The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion.”—Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 
21s, 263., aud 28s. the half-dozen, according to size. A 
lneasure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


‘HIRTS—FORD'’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s. 
Patterns seit to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plaiu frouts, 2ls., 2is., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
HIRTS.—FORD'S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 

the coming seas n are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest desigus of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 453. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 


























FE. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, B.C. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the ndvantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Heap OFFICES. 
29 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON; 
AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds £500,000. 
Accumulated Funds in hand over £1,000,000. 





Fire DeraRrMent. 

The following details will best show the progress and 
position of the Fire Department of the Royal lusurance 
Company. 

The Receipt of Fire Premiums has been as follows:— 

DEEP ascecsccses OO Cts eccesses eee £44,037 
76,925 
128,459 
151,733 
e 196,148 
BOGN ...cccceee ee ccesecccescecces + 262,978 

While for 1862 they exceeded £300,000. 

The Fire Revenue has been enhanced, in four years, 
by the enormous sum of more than £100,000, and during 
the last six years it has been doubled. 

Moreover, the latest Parliamentary Return of Insurance 
Tax paid to the Inland Revenue Office (ordered to be 

rinted by the House of Commons, 8th July, 1862), exhi 

its the Royal Insurance Company, as respects increase 
of business, at the Head of All the Insurance Offices. 
LirE DePARtMENT. 

The rapid progress and position of this Branch will be 
best shown by the following statement of the New Live 
Business etfected for the 





Yeur. New Premiums, 
B55 ..ccrccceesseee ecoccee £5,900 18 6 
BEE. cocmncvcescens onan Dee 2 
BED wecencnsqecees coteccee Be 2 = 


errr 60 «eeceenerece 16.627 18 0 

Large Bouuses declared 1855 and 186u—£2 per cent. 
per anuum. 

The greatest Bonus ever continuously declared by any 
Company. 
7 PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





The Only Office whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee 
are accepted by the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 
General Post Office, War, Admiralty, Home, Colonial, 
India, aud other Government Departments. 


ue EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Dinecrors 1x Lonpon. 

Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M P., Chairman. 

John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 

Jobn Field, E ’ di 





Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Henry H. Harrison, E-q., Hamilton place, St. John's 


Wood. 
Thomas C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedgings, Esq., Cavendish Club, 
James Edward MeConne!l, Esq., Wolverton. 
Cc. W. Reynolds, Exq., Eaton place, Belgravia, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., late Her Majesty's Commissioner 
of Customs, Bomlay. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
Thomas Winkworth, ksq., Gresham Club, and Cannon- 


bury. 

J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., for York. 

Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of 
Banking and Commercial Establishments, Publie Com- 
panies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of 
trust, 

Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on 
advantag ous terms. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief Offives, 2 Waterloo 

lace, Pall mall, London; and 39 George street, Edin- 

urgh, 


S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, Uwough the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 51 Old Broad street, E.C., March $1, 1863. 











prosaicn AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE, 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPEAN CONTtLNENT, Datiy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adviatie, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algevia, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MON PHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 

Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 

Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
. Scotia, Bermuda, FURL NIGHTLY, 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
etfected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 25 Regent street, 8. W. ; 
Chapiin’s, Kegent civeus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, 1.0, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 


| A tLAstic and GREAT WESTERN 
] RAILWAY. ( New York Division.) 
COUPONS due Ist July next will be paid in London 
at the Consolidated Bank (l.imited), 4 Lombard street, 
London, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. 
London : No. 2 Old Broad street, June 9th, 1863. 


THe GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Evstern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 4} 
per cent. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to he made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 











J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, June, 1563. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
(pFENING of RAILWAY THROUGH- 
OUT to BUXTON. 

On Monday, June Ist, the Midland Railway Company's | 
Extension to Buxton, passing through the most iuterest- | 

' 


ing scenery of the Peak of Derbyshire, will be opened for 
Passenger Tratffic. 

issued from King’s Cross to Buxton. bares—First Class, 
35s.; Second Class, 20s. 

Carriages will run through, between Buxton and King’s 
Cross, by the principal ruins. 

For further particulars, see Time-Tables issued by the 
Company. JAMES ALLPORT, 

Derby, May, 1863. Geueral Manager. 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE—LOANS OF MONEY. 
7 MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the | 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and | 
five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods 
of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders. 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 




















yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica. | 
tions to be addressed to Groner J. JEFFERSON, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office. Liverpool, September 8, 1862. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CUESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is se-ure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAFY#S, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted | 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools, Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read tue * Batley | 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d, 
| 

| 








| 
| 


Georcez Paice, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works 
Wolverhampton. 


{ ; ARDEN WATERING ENGINES, | 
PAIL MACHINES. | 
Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 
RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
ondon, W 
CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Co:m- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kiugd zn and Sold #s “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfuily informed that all 
READ’S Lustruments have the Royal Arms, with the 
Address, 
“35 Recent Circus, Lonpoy.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 
( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETs, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prv-tection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 53. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


mMmwo PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentleman's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dvessing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
one guinea travelling bag. The guinea dispatch box. 
The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 
33 St. James's street, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


PATER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditio.......33 Od 4s. 61 per 1,000. 
Superfine Thick ditto.4s Od | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolseap Outsides....6s 6d és. Gd. per 1,000, 
Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered do., ( 














Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. | 
5 qrs. for ls. | Foolscap Euvelopes, 1s. 6d. | 
per 100. | 


No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Kugraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent Lvory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 


Illustrated price-list post free. 





Tourist Tickets, available for one calendar month, are | s 


} masters. 





! T o rv 7 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
| ADVANCEMENY! of SCIENCE. 

The next Meeting will be held at Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, commencing on Wednesday, August 26th, 1863 
under the Presidency of Sir W. G. Armstrong, F.R.S. 

Notices of communications intended to be read to the 
| Association, accc ied by a stat t whether or not 
| the author will be present at the meeting, may be 

addressed to G. Griffith, M.A., Assistant-General Secre- 
| tary, Jesus College, Oxford; or to Captain Noble, 

Angustus H. Hunt, Esq.; R. C. Clapham, Esq., Local 
| Secretaries, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A., F.R.S., 
General Treasurer. 
19 Chester strect, Belgrave square, London, 8.W. 


~ THALBERG’S FAREWELL.—S. 
We 















THALBERG'S FAREWELL MATINEE on 
| MONDAY, June 15, at the Hanover square Rooms, at 
| half-past two o'clock. A few stalls near the pianoforte 
or orchestra, reserved and numbered, 2ls. Stalls, 
| family tick-ts, and unreserved seats, to be had at all the 
| music-sellers and libraries, and of Mr. Fish, at the 
Hanover square Rooms, where the plan of the seats can 
be seen. 


COMA HALLE’S PIANOFORTE 
J RECITALS.—ST. JAMES'S HALL, on FRIDAY 
‘EXT, June 19. The programme will include Beethoven's 
ynata in E flat, op. 81. Schubert's Sonata in B flat. 
Bach's Fantasia Chromatica and selections by Clementi 
Chopin, Heller, &e. 

Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 7s., area, 8s. Tickets 
and programmes at CHAPPELL and Co.’s, 5) New Bond 
street; AUSTIN’s, 28 Piccadilly: OLLivier’s, 19 Old 
Bond street; and at Cramer and Co.’s, 201 Regent street, 








N 








\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 
4 JAMES’S HALI.—LAST TWO CONCERTS 
of the SEASON.—On MONDAY Evening, June 29, 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s benetit; on MONDAY Evening, 
July 6, the Director's benetit, on which occasion the pro- 
gramme will be selected from the works of all the great 
Programmes and ticke!s st CHAPPELL and 
Co.’s, 50 New Boud street; and at Austin’s, 23 Pic- 
cadilly. 





MoNnpDarY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 

Mr. SIMS REEVES’'S BENEFIT and last 
Coneert but one of the season on MONDAY Evening, 
Jane 29th. at ST. JAMES’S HALL. Pianoforte, Malle. 
Arabella Goddard ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Sims Reeves; Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. 

Sofa stalls, 103, 61. and 5s.; baleony, 3s,; admission, I*. 
Tickets and programmes at CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond street; and at Austry’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
4 THE DIRECTOR'S BENEPIT and last Concert 
of the season on MONDAY Evening, July 6, at ST. 
JAMES'’S HALL.—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Arabella Goddard, 
and Mr. Charles Hallé; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; 
Voealisis, Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Suns Reeves; 
Conduetor, Mr. Benedict. 

Sofa stalls, 5s,; ba'cony, 33.; admission, Is. Tickets at 
CHappenL and Co.'s, 50 New Bond street; and at 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 





OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL, of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), comp'ete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, de. Boxing and single-stick by Pian- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-be!l exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling. &e., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
am. tills p.m Single admission for exercise, ls. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Geutlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two- 

inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. éd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Jolin White, 
Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPs. 

4 &e., fur VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
Ts. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London . 


ID UPTURE.—COLWELL'S NEW 


I PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 








| be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
| a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. 


Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices 


| —Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. td.; best. 


plain, ds. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosveno® 
square. 
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Dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
PR 





iNCESS Of ALES. 
Now ready, in one handsome quarte Volume, appro- 
priately bound in cloth, price 15s. 
HE LORD'S PRAYER. Iilustrated in 
in a Series of Etchings by Lorenz FROLIcH. 
“M. Frilich’s ‘ Lord Prayer’s (with an etched dedica- 
tion plate and prefatory plate, and 10 etched designs 
illustrative of the text) is dedicated to the Princess 
Alexandra, as in duty bound, the artist being a loyal 
Dane, and is about to be published in this country. Itis 
a work worthy to be laid at the feet of so fair and gracious 
alady. * * * Nothing is more ingenious in these designs 
than the way in which the e»rthly and the heavenly are 
combined and contrasted.” — Zines. 
London: Trupxer and Co., 6) Paternoster row. 








VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 

“The Vicrorta Mjcaztxe will, from the very fact ofits 

parentage, be welcomed to many a home; but apart from 





that, it will from sheer foree of merit be welcomed to | 


many more. ‘— The Bookseller. 

“ We give a cordial welcome to the first number of the 
Victoria, which it certainly deserves on the ground of its 
own deserts."—London Rev-ew. 

“There is not an article in it too dry for a lady, or too 
frivolous to interest a man.”"—The Examiner, 

“The most self-indulgent of readers would have borne 
twenty pages of Mr. Senior's acute cross-questioning of 
foreigners, in the Pasha’s service, without flagging or 
weariness.”— The Spectator. 

“The second number of the Vicrorta MAGAZINE keeps 
up the good promise of the lirst.”—The Reader. 











“ No magazine ¢ 
the opening »f Mr Tom Taylor's paper on actors.”"— 
Illustrated Lindon Nvvs. 

Emrny Farrurccy, 2 
to Her Majesty, Princes 
Farringdon street, bc. 


nter and Publisher in Ordinary 
treet, Hanover square, and S3A 








Now ready, price 63,, the 
FRE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No I. 
CONTE> Ts. 
. English Painting in 1862. 








2. H_R.H. the Prince Consort's Raphael Collection. 
3. Early History of the Royal Academy—I. 
4. The Loan Museu at South Kensington—1. 
5. Description of the Tenison Psalter. 
6. Italian Sculpture at Souih Kensington Museum. 
7. Frinciples of Dx 1 in Avehiteeture. 
&. Points of Contact between Seience and Art. 
9. Catalogue of C. Visscner’s Works—L. 
10. The Preservation of Paintines and Drawings—T. 
11, Discoveries in the Royal Collection of Drawings. 
12. The Fine Arts during the Interregnum (1649—1660. 
13. Ancient Ornamental Book-Binding. 
14. Correspondence. 
15. New Purchases ut the National Gallery. 
16. Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum. 
17. The National Portrait Gadery, 
18 Summary of Art News. 
19. Recently published Works on the Fine Arts. 


Cuapman aud Haut, 193 Piccadilly. 


AY SOCIETY’S VOLUME for 1863. 
Dr. Genrer “On the Reptiles of British India.” 
Imperial 4to., with upwards of Twenty Plates, 

This beautifully illustrated and valuable work is now 
in the press, and will shorily be issued to all the members 
of the Ray Society in return for their subscription for the 
current year. 

Those desirous of joining the society, in order to 
obtain the forthcoming volume, should do 80 at once, as 
the subscription list fur (hat volume will shortly be 
closed. 

Annual subscription, One Guinea. 

Ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of joining the 
Society can do so on applying to the Secretary. 

H. T. STAINTON, F.LS., F.G.S., Secretary. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8.1. 











Fs E-ARL COLLECTIONS.— 

STREET ARCULTECTURE—*THE 
BUILDER” OF THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., 
contains:—Fine View, Street Architecture, Leeds— 
Astronomy for Architects—Fine-Art Collections, Ken- 
sington—Jupanese Ornameutation (with Mlustrations)}— 


Materials »nd their Uses—Arrangement of Kensington | 


Gardens—From 
Builders’ Beney 
Antiquity of \ 
School-buildir 
cial News, &c. 

Office, 1 York street, Covent garden; and all Book- 
sellers. 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
- experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
@ healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 

Pt eee C.C., Messis. Rivingtons’, Waterloo place: 


Rome—Dccorative House painting— 
olent lvstitation—Stained Glass— 
—Amsterdam Museum Competition— 
New s—Chureh-building News—Provin- 












CANDOVER GRAMMAR - SCHOOL. 
For Children under Fifteen Years of Age. 
Visitor —The Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
War len.—The Rev. F. V. Thornton. 
Head Master.—The Rev. T. Gwynn, M.A. 
Second Masier—The fev. H. E. Muriel, M.A., &c. 
Boys are prepared for the publie schools, for the Oxford 
non-member examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Girls are prepared for Candover College 
for Ladies. Two scholaislips of £15 each, tenable for oue 
year, or at the option of the successful candidates, nomi- 
nations to Marlborough College are given every year. 
Terms :—Head master's house, nominated pupils, £45; 
Others, £50. Second master’s house, nominated, £26; 
others, £29. For further particulars apply to the Rev. 
a Gwynn, Caudover Park, Micheldever Station, 
ants, 


THE 


| World. 





ntribution of the month is so vivid as | 
| Hall court. 





Price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


SMOKER’S 


TEXT-BOOK. 


A Manual for all Lovers of the Weed, comprising the best Eulogies from Ancient 
and Modern Writers, and also a succinct History of the Discovery, Cultivation, and 


Consumption of the Sovereign Plant. 


Illustrated by Joun Lercuron, and Printed in the Smallest Moveable Type in the 


Leeds : 


J. HAMER, 7 Briggate. 











This day is published, in post 8v»., price 7s. 
A SORCIERE, the WITCH of the 
MIDDLE AGES. From the French of J. 
Micueter. By L. J. frorren. 

London: SimpKrn, Marsnmact, and Co., Stationers’ 


| Hall court. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6 i 
OYERS MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 


comprising Receipts for the Economic and 


| Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for 
| the Nursery 


and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIs 
Soyer. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 

“ Should be in the hands of evey keeper of a kitchen 

and larder in the kingdom.”"—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Niuth Edition, 8vo., 15s., cloth. 

London: Simpxus, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers 


Just ready, crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES. 
Reing a Second Series of REMINISCENCES of 
the CAMP, the COURT, and the CLUBs. 
By Captain R. H. Groxow, 
Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. 
Surry, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just publishe 1, Svo., sewed, price Is. 
HE TRUE INTERPRETATION of 
the AMERICAN CIVIL. WAR, and of England's 
Cotton Ditfieulty or Slavery, from a different Point of 


| View, showing the relative Responsibilities of America 


and Great Britain. By ONesiuus SecunbDeUs. 


London: TrupNverand Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
Now ready, price 7s. Gd., cloth, 8vo. 
ATEMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 

4 of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
Vintve Brornens, 1 Amen corner, 
Just published. 

RITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

Iilustrated by John E. Sowerby. Described by C. 
Pierpoint Johnson Re-issue, to which is now added 
a supplement, containing 150 new figures. The lately 
discovered Flowering Piants, by John W. Salter, A.L.S., 
F.G.S., and the Ferns, Horsetails, aud Club Mosses, by 
John E. Sowerby. 8vo., with 1,780 coloured figures, 43 


$s 








Joun Van Voorsrt, 1 Paternoster row. 





4 bees UNIVERSAL TEXT-BOOK of 
PHOLOGRAPHY. 

“ There is more than the value for the trifling cost of 
the pamphlet, which, unlike those of most other dealers in 
apparatus, is not swelled ent by list of prices and adver- 
tisements.”"—The British Journal of Photography. 

“For the young student we should almost fear an 
embarras de richesses, which might bewilder him, * * * 
We can recommend the book as an exceedingly cheap 
shilling’s worth of matter.”—Photographic News, 

“ We have great pleasure in recommending this manual 
to our photographic readers, as giving more chemical, 
manipulatory, and artistic information about photography 
than many other manuals a dozen times its size."— 
Chemical News. 

“Of the dozens T have bought within the last eight 
years, yours seems to have the most information, in the 
most concise form, anJ at the smallest price.” 
Shepley Court, Totness. 

“T congratulate you on it Think it the best out for 
the price, on the whole. Does not smell so strong of the 
shop as some of them do.”"—R. Parkinson, Ph.D. 

“This is one of the numerous manuals issued by 
dealers in photographie materials in which, uader pre- 
text of giving directions, &c., they advertise, &c.”"— 
Athenzum. (The only untavourable review.) 

Price 1s.; per post, ls. 2d, 

Town and country booksellers can be supplied from 
Mr. C, K. Exstiorr, 5 Aldermanbury lostera, London, 
E.C.; Harvey, REYNo.ps, and FowLer, 10 Briggate, 
Leeds. 

















, 





Just published, price 6d.; post-free, 7d. 


OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
Preparation aud Administration. By Joun Savoy, 
M.S.A. 
London : Savory and Moore, 143 New Bond street. 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlingt n street. 


AWTHORN and HUTT now have 

ready a LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of the most 

recent POPULAR WORKS, which they offer to the 
publicat VERY REDUCED PRICEs. 

The following is a Selection from the List :—Smile’s 
Engineers, 3 vols., 30s.; Orley Farm, 2 vols., &s.; Trol- 
lope’s America, 2 vols., 103. 6d.; Aurora Floyd, 3 vols., 9s.; 
Russell's Diary in America, 2 vols., 8s.; Christopher 
North, 2 vols,, 8s.; No Name, 3 vols., 6s.; Mrs. Halli- 
burton’s Troubles, 3 vols. 6s.; Italy under Victor 
Emmanuel, 2 vols., 10s.; Ravenshoe, 3 vols., 6s.; Mrs. 
Delaney’s Autobiography, 6 vols., 20s. 

24 Cockspur street, Charing cross, 8. W. 


















Now ready, at all Libraries, crown 8vv., price 6s, 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and ether TROPICAL POEMS, With Notes His- 
torical and Explanatory, By the Author of “The 
Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. 
tains many beauties."—Morning Post. 

“ A volume of word-pictures.’'—Observer. 

“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts.”"—Zra. 

“ They offer an enticing picture." —Parthenon, 

Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


His work eon- 


London: 





Secoud Edition, revised and enlargel, with numerous 
lilustrations, £2 10s. 6d. 
E LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 
4 THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, By Winutas 
ALLEN Miter, M.D., F.R-S., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London, 
Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 20s. 64. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 6d, 
, ILL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


London : Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





T his day, Third Edit on, Se. ia ; 

A NDROMEDA, and OTHER POEMS. 
L By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestey, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Moderu History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

By the same Author. 

The SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. 
Edition, 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 
vols., 183, 

YEAST: a PROBLEM. 
Edition. 5s. 

London: Parker, Son, aud Bocry, West Strand. 


Third 
Second Edition. 2 


Fourth 


By the Author of ‘Frien is in Council. 
) peg en inCOUNCIL. A New Series. 
Two Volumes. Post octavo, 14s. 
PRIENDS in COUNCIL. 
New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s, 
10 MPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Rdition, 33. 6d. 
7 SSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
RGANIZATION DAILY LIFE. 
An Essay. 


Gre the SERF. 
6s. 


First Series. 


in 
5s. 


A Tragedy. 


London: 


This day, crown octavo, price 9s. 
PaaLat rA; or, the GREAT 
MONER. A POLITICAL ROMANCE, 
Author of * Catarina in Veuice.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand 


Parker, Sox, and Bovey, West Strand. 


COM- 


By the 


Library Edition, octavo, much enlarged, and thorouguly 


revised, 16s. 
TPHE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 


PHILOSOPHY, from its Origin in Greece down 
to the Present Day. By Geonce Henry Lewes. 


London: PARKER, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 
M! DIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
i NOTICE. 

Many Copies of «ll the best Books of the day are in 
cireulation among the Subscribers to “ Mudie’s Library. 

Revised List of Works recently added, and Catalogue 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale are now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free on application. 

CuarR_es Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford street, Lon- 
don; Cross street, Manchester; and New street, Bir- 
mingham. 


MPORTANT to NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN formiug or adding to their LIBRA- 
RIES, Amateurs of Rare, Curious, and Fine Books, 
Curators of Public Libraries, &c. 
This day is published, 8vo., 192 pages. 

A CATALOGUE RAISONNE of 
50,000 volumes of rare, curious, useful, and valuable 
BOOKS, ancient and modern, iu various languages and 
classes of literature, splendid books of prints, picture 
galleries, illustrated works, beautifully illum nated 
manuscripts on vellum, &c., &c., interspersed with bibllio- 
graphical notices and extracts, nowon SALE at very 
greatly reduced prices affixed. 

J. LILLY having determined, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his continuance in business, to commence Seliing 
off his very Extensive and Valuable Stock of Books, ail 
those in this Catalogue are murked at very gveatiy re- 
duced prices; and to prove this to be the case, the present 
and the former very reasonable prices are priuted in 
parallel columns. 

This very Interesting and Valvable Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free on the receipt of twenty-four postage 
stamps, allowing to purchasers. 

Joseru Lruty, 17 and 18 New street (removed from 
Bedford street), Covent garden, London, W.C. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


ENGLAND. 

Fourth Edition, in a portab’e volume, price 10s. 611. 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 

GUIDE throngh ENGLAND and WALES. With 
General Travelling Map, Plans of Towns, Views, and 
a comprehensive List of Hotels. 

SCOTLAND. 

Nearly ready, a New Edition (the 17th, 1963), of 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST of SCOTLAND. Corrected thronghout and 
improved, aud ¢ taining a correct Travelling Map, 
and nearly 200 Lilustrations, consisting of Plans of 
Towns, Charts of Iuteresti: g Localities aud Views of 
Scenery. Price 8s. 6d. 

IRELAND. 
Nearly ready, in fap. Svo., price 5s. cloth, an entirely 
New Edition (the 4th) of 


BLACK’S GUIDE to IRELAND. 
Corrected and eularge!l, containing Plans of Dublin, 
County Wicklow, Cork, Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, 
Belfast, aud Giant's Causeway ; Woodeut V.ews of Sc. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Killarney, &c. ; and a large Map of 
Ireland. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Eleventh Edition, in a portable volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
GUIDE to the ENG!IISH LAKES, including an 
ESSAY on the GEOLOGY of the DISTRIUT, by Jomy 
Pauwirs, M.A. F.RS., F.G.8, Reader in Geology in 
the University of Oxford. With a Correct Travelling 
Map; Views of Scenery by ‘T. M. Richardson, jun., 
Montagu Stanley. and Biket Foster. Explanatory Out- 
line Views of Mountain Groups by Mr. Flintoft, of 
Keswick. Ciaris of the more interesting Localities, 
Itineraries, and all the EL tels. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
Twelfth Edition, in one neat portable volume, price 5s. 
r c - Tr a Al 

BLACK’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
to NORTU and SOUTH WALES. With excellent 
Travelling Map, a New Chart showing the different 
routes to the Top of Snowdon, full description of every 
remarkable place, sud notice of all the bs-t Hotels aud 
Inns. Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery. 

In a separate volume, price 33. Gd. 


BLACK’S GUIDE to NORTH 


WALES. With Map, Charts, and numerous I lustra- 
tions. 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Tn the press, au eutively New Edition, 


BLACK’S GUIDE to DERBY- 
SHIRE (Buxton, Matlock, Chatsworth, &c.). Contain- 
ing a Map of the County, with the new Railway Pian 
of Chatsworth, &e. 

YORKSHIRE. 


In feap. 8vo4 a Second Edition, price 5s., cloth. 


4 7 r r 
BLACK’S GUIDE to YORK- 
SHIRE. Compiled with the greatest care from recent 
Observations made in a ‘Your through the County; ac- 
companied by a New and Correct Map of Yorkshire, 
Plans of York, Scarborough, Whitby,and Harrogate, 
and Views of Fountains and Jervaux Abbeys. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


In feap. 8vo., iliustrated, price 1s, 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. Accompanied by a good Map, &e. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


In a neat portable volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S GUIDE to DORSET, 
DEVON, and CORNWALL. Lilustrated by several 
Views, and an excel'ent Map. 

LONDON. 


Just published, a New Edition, price 33. 6d., cloth, 


BLACK’S NEW GUIDE to LON- 
DON and its ENVIRONS. With Maps, Plans, and 
Views. 

NEIGHBOURHO=?D OF LONDON. 
Tu one neat volume, price 5=., with a new Map and 
numerous lllustrativas, 


BLACK’S GUIDE to SURREY, 


including a full Description of the History, Antiquities, 
and Topography of the County Among the numerous 
‘aces p mate a are the fullowing:—Norwood, Dulwich, 
ydeuham, Reigate, Guiddtord, Kimgston, Richmond, 
Kew, &c., &e. 
EKENT AND SUSSEX. 
In one volume, price 33. 6d., illustrated by a Map and 
several Views. 


BLACK’S GUIDE to KENT, con- 
taining full descriptions of Canterbury, Chatham, 
Dover, Folkestone, Gravesend, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Tunbridge Wells, &c., &e. Sussex, 2s. 6d. 

HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Just published, in crown 8vo., a New Edition (the 4th) 
price 10s, 6d., 
ANDERSON’S GUIDE to the 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; in- 
cluding Orkney and Zeland. By Gronoe and Perer 
ANDEKSON, Inverness. Wi h Maps a.d Illustrations. 

The work may also be had divided in Three Parts, price 

3s. 6d. each. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, 1 vol., with Map and Fifty Dlustrations. 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in 
MANICHU TARLARY; being a Summer's Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China. By Groroe 
FLEMING. 

“Mr. Fleming's is an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive book. A new world has, in fact, been opened up 
by the adventurous spirit of the traveller.”"—Odserver. 

Also, now ready,1 vol., with Illustrations, 16s. 

ADVENIURES ani RESEARCHES 


AMONG the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. 
Movarrt, F.R.G.S. 


Hersrand Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’'S NEW 
NOVEL, “LOST and SAVED.” 3 Vols. 
“A work of sych rare excellence that it would create 
a stir among unovel-readers, even if it had not Mrs. 
Norton's name on the title-page.” —A thenaeum, 
“ A work that will be read with eager interest by those 
who love a touching story."—The Times. 
“A novel of rare excellence—fresh in 
and with a brave soul speaking through it. 
Norton's best prose work."—Zraminer, 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “ Owen,” &c. Three Vols. 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 


Brornerron, Author of “ Arthur Brandon.” 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 
** Margaret Maitland.” One Vol. 
Hverst and Rrackerrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


In super-royal 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth gilt 


WALKS JE 


its thought 
It is Mrs. 








or 21s. in 


ABOUT JERUSALEM and 


its ENVIRONS. Illustrated by 24 Engravings on 
Steel, 2 Maps, aud many superior Woodcuts, 


Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo., cloth, red 
edges, price 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. 
With a Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; an Introductory Outline of the Geography, 
Political History, &e. By J. T. Wueever, F.i.G.5., 
&e. 

Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 

3. Be 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. The who'e Illustrated 
by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 

Small folio, illustrated by large Coloured Maps, and a 

View and Plan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENIS; comprising a Geographical 
Account of «very Nation meutioned in the Old aud 
New Testament. 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE.—The 


sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the 
natural operation of a child learning its native 
language. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part L L’'Echo 
da Paris; being a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a 
person would hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. 6d, 
cloth, 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Gift of Fluency in French Conversation, 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part III. The 
Last Step to French ; with the Versification. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS ; 
or Easy Lessons in French. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR ; or, First Chatterings 
in French. Being a Key to the Gift of French Conver- 
sation. Price ls. 6d. 

LE PAGES NICETIES 
NUNCIATION. Price 6d. 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURE of FRENCH 
CONVERSATION, With the English before the French. 
Price 3s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S KEY to LECHO de PARIS. Price 1s. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook 
for Travellers on the Continent and Students at Home. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPO- 
SILTION. French Grammar by Examples, giving Models 
as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and Syntax. 
Price 33. 6d., cloth. 


Part If. The 
With Notes. 


of PARISIAN PRO- 





In 1 vol.,12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 
4s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
as spoken and written. Above 100,000 words, or 
50,000 more than in any existing work. By Hype 
Cuarke, D.C.L. Forming Vols. 12 and 13 of 
Weale’s Educational Series. 

Virtue Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


OTICE.—JOSEPH ANSTEY, the 
New Novel of Real Life, by D. S. Henry, may be 
had at all the principal Circulating Libraries in Town and 
Country. 
London: Joux WiLsox, 95 Great Russell street, W.C. 





Mr. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS, 
To be Published Immediately. 





DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in 
CASHMERE and THIBET. By Capt. Kyienr. In 
demy Svo. Illustrated with many Lithographs and 
Woodcuts. ‘ 





The THIRD VOLUME of WASHING- 


TON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. In post 8v0.» 
10s. 6d. 


*.* This is copyright, and Booksellers are hereby 
cautioned against any infringement of such copyright. 
[ Ready. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By the 


Count pE MonTALEMBERT. In 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
( Ready. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 
Curupert Bepe, Author of “Glencreggan; or, an 
Island Home.” In 1 vol., post 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 

(On the 15th inst. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel, 
in 2 vols., post 8vo, On the 21th. 


London: Ricuarp Beytriey, New Burlington street, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MR. HINCHLIFF'S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL AND 
BUENOS AYRES. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo., with Coloured Map and 
5 Iliuswrations in Chromolithography, price 123. 6d., 
cloth. 

OUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, 
a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, 

La Plata, and the Parana. By THomas W. HINCHLIFP, 

M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Summer Months among the 

Alps.” 

London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CONGREGATIONAL EDITION of the CHORALE. 
BOOK. 
May now be had, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 1s. 6d., cloth. 


YMNS and MELODIES of the 
: CHORALE- BOOK for Family and Congregational 
Use; being the Hymns of the * Chorale-Book for Eng- 
land,” as translated by Miss C. Winxworrn, with the 
Melodies, a3 arranged for the “Chorale-B.ok,” by W. 
STERNDALE Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge; and by Orro Go_pscuMinr. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. PAGET'S LECTURES ON 
PATHOLOGY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with 117 Woodcuts, price 2ls., 


cloth. 
ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHO- 
LOGY. Delivered at the Royal College of Sur- 


geons of England. By J. Pacer, F.R.S., Surgeon- 
Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen, Surgeon in Ordinary 
to H_ R.H. the Prince of Wales, Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s and Christ's Hospitals. Revised aud edited by W. 
Touner, M.B., Lond., Seuior Demonstrator of Anatumy in 
the Univ. of Edinburgh. 

London: LonGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





The BISHOP of NATAL on the PENTATEUCH, 
Ou Thursday next will be published, in Svo., price 8s., 
cloth. 

HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Joun Witutam Coteyxso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Part IL. The Book of Deuteronomy. 
London: Lonemax, Green, and C »., Paternoster row: 


In feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece in ¢ lours, price 5s. 
TH INDOOR GARDENER. By Miss 
Maine, Author of * Loudon Plants.” 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 2s. Gd., cloth. 
HE NULLITY of METAPHYSICS 
asa SCIENCE among the SCLENCES, set forth in 
Six brief Diulogues. 
London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo., with Portrait, price 6s. 
THE LAUREATE WREATH; and 
Other POLMS. By Jonn Epmunp Reape. 
London: LoneMan, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





Ready ou Tuesday, the 16th inst., at all the Libraries, in 
lvol., demy 8vo., price 163. 
RACKS of M’KINLAY and PARTY 
ACROSS AUSTRALIA, 
With large Map of the recent Exploratory routes, and 
numerous Iliustratious in Chromolithogruphy. 
By Joun Davis, one of the Expedition. 
Edited from Mr. Davis’s Manuscript Journal, with an 
Introductory View of recent Australian Explorations, by 
WittiaMm Westearts, Author of “Victoria and the 
Australian Gold Mines,” &c., &. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, price 3)s., bound in cloth, 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XXXVIL., for the years 1548-49. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILt1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
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